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Built in Amesbury, Massachusetts, in 1805, and still in commission 
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INVITATION. 

ya are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
he recent change of ownership of the schooner 
Polly again calls attention to this remark- 
able craft, which undoubtedly has the distinction 
of having survived the perils of the deep longer 
than any other vessel in the history of American 
shipping. Built at Amesbury, Massachusetts, 
in 1805, the Polly is now entering upon its 
one hundred and fifth year, and has been in 
continuous service all that time. Moreover, 
the Polly has more than mere length of days 
to make it a distinguished and interesting 
craft. As a privateer in the War of 1812, it 
made several captures, and was in turn captured 
itself. There is also the story that it rounded 
Cape Horn in the gold-fever days of 1849. In 
later years it has been in the New England 
coasting service, has had many owners, and has 
hailed in turn from almost every port east of 
Boston. Once, a few years ago, it was blown 
ashore on Kittery Point, and its obituary was 
in all the newspapers. A week later, however, 
it was pulled off but little damaged. Its record 
as a privateer is a matter of undisputed history. 
On a cruise from Salem in 1812, after taking 
several prizes, it was captured, December 27th, 
by the British ship Phebe of forty-four guns. 
Its commander, Captain Upham of Salem, was 
taken to England a prisoner, but the Polly 
escaped that ignominy, as its prize crew be- 
trayed their trust, and the vessel remained in 
American hands. The log of Captain Upham 
is in the hands of descendants in Machias, 
Maine. In those early days the Polly was 
sloop-rigged, but half a century ago was made 
a two-mast schooner. It is sixty feet long and 
of sixty-five tons. Although the Polly is no 
longer famed for speed, it is by no means a 
rotting hulk, and its picture, which appears 
upon the cover of The Companion, does not 
give the impression of an awkward antique. 
Many of the original oak timbers are said to 
remain in the hull, in spite of the numerous 
repairs and overhaulings which have been made 
in the past century. During the past twenty- 
five years the vessel has changed hands a dozen 
times, and has hailed from Calais, Machias, 
Bar Harbor, Deer Isle, Camden, Belfast and 
Rockland. In the summer of 1909 it was en- 
gaged in carrying lumber from Bangor to 
various points along the coast, and in the job- 
bing business in Penobscot Bay. No visitor 
along the shore of ‘‘hundred-harbored Maine’’ 
is more familiar or attracts more attention. 
This month the Polly was sold by Capt. Walter 
V. Spencer of Rockland to J. H. Weldon of 
Dighton, Massachusetts. 
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|‘ seems strange that the lawyers of Massachu- 

setts, having in their number so many emi- 
nent men, and preserving in the main such 
high standards of ability and integrity, have 
never had a state bar association until one was 
formed in Boston this month. In most states 
such organizations have long existed, and their 
many advantages in professional and social ways 
are everywhere recognized among lawyers. 
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\ ferment proposes to act independently of New 
York in the matter of a memorial to Samuel 
de Champlain,the explorer. It is announced at 
Montpelier that about fourteen thousand dollars 
remain from the sum raised for the tercenten- 
nial celebration, which was held jointly with 
New York last year, and the plan is to erect a 
monument on Juniper Island or Isle La Motte 
in Lake Champlain, or else to place a memorial 
arch in the city of Burlington. 
$ 


_e- legislation has become a matter of 
much consideration in the past few years, 
and no state has a more carefully drawn law 
than that of Massachusetts, which goes into 
effect January ist. The law contains about 
ten thousand words, and its regulations will be 
read with some care by owners and drivers. 
There are jail sentences provided for racing on 
the highway, or driving recklessly, or trying to 
escape after injuring a person. Machines must 
be stopped for frightened horses, or for persons 
alighting from street-cars. The engines of 


standing machines must be stopped and their 
No person under eighteen may 


brakes set. 
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run a machine. A speed above twenty miles 
an hour on country roads, fifteen miles in town 
or eight miles at curves is deemed unreasonable 
and punishable. The state registration fee is 
five to twenty-five dollars, according to horse- 
power, and the revenue is to be applied to 
road-building. Qa 


San of the leading New England colleges, 


Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, Wesleyan and 
Williams, have formed an oratorical league, and 
annual contests for a gold medal will be held 
on the first Friday of May at the colleges in 
alphabetical order. There have flourished in 
this section triangular leagues, as well as dual 
arrangements, for the encouragement of inter- 
collegiate competition in debate, but oratorical 
leagues, such as have long existed in the West, 
have hitherto been unknown here. The move- 
ment is a good one, and there should be at least 
as many colleges in the league as there are in 
the association whose members compete in field 
and track athletics each May. 
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Rete the new Smith College Library, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, has two other col- 
lections of books, the Clarke Library and the 
Forbes. The Clarke is as good a public library 
as one would expect to find in a city the size of 
Northampton. The Forbes, with its large 
endowment fund, has been able to buy rare and 
expensive sets of books, and in many cases 
volumes which cannot be found outside of the 
best metropolitan libraries. Seven miles across 
the valley is Amherst College, and near by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Mount 
Holyoke is within about the same distance. 
For the scholar or research student, then, 
Northampton is now an ideal center for quiet 
work. The hospitality of libraries is almost 
proverbial, and it only remains in the present 
instance for these unwonted advantages to be 
realized and made use of. 


_p the present month it has been many years 
since freight has been brought up the Con- 
necticut River in boats as far as Springfield. It 
was not a great amount of freight which finally 
arrived in this way,—two small barges, one 
with sixty-five and the other with sixty-seven 
tons of coal,—but the event is nevertheless one 
ef no small significance, and the demonstration 
that the voyage is still possible was a success. 
In Springfield and Holyoke there is a move- 
ment for tke resumption of river traffic, as 
meaning much cheaper freight, but there are 
complications and opposition farther down the 
river. There is special opposition at Windsor 
Locks, Connecticut, where a charter granted 
seventy-five years ago allows the mill-owners 
many privileges. Nevertheless, the two barges 
were finally worked through the old canal at 
that point. The whole voyage from Hartford 
to Springfield occupied two weeks. The charter 
to the company at Windsor Locks was granted 
before the War Department assumed control of 
navigable rivers, and that introduces another 
problem when the matter of improving the river 
for navigation is considered. 


SUMPTUOUS FARE. 
e you only make believe enough,’’ said the 
Marchioness, ‘‘orange - peel and water is 
very nice indeed.’’ Of similar fine and epicu- 
rean imagination was the cook of the good ship 
ae of whom Mr. Henry Collins Walsh tells 
n ‘*The Last Cruise of the Miranda.”’ 


Salt beef, fish chowder, halibut fins, potatoes, 
coffee, tea and bread were the m le articles of 
food and drink at the dis e cook, who 
not only varied them wi poh oe, 
but helped out with romantic descriptions of his 
menu. As he ladled out the solitary viand or 
two upon the tin plates which served » A - 
omnium gatherum, and passed them 
waiter standing at the entrance to his Thttle 
[== his ed voice would ring out: 

e roast goose, George, apple- 
chicken m4 oy padldy de foi foi grass, turkey or 
chicken fricassee, if the gents prefer it! Fill 

he — with claret, then pass round the 
champagne—lively, George—lively !’’ 

To offset this high romanticism, George 
would shout in stentorian tones: 

*‘One on the salt horse, without harness! 
One on halibut fin!’’ 

It may be added, however, that the scholars 
and scientists of the expedition did their best to 
live up to the cook’s descri —— and pretended 
to fare sumptuously. it was not all make- 
believe ; epicures on gas ate halibut fin with 
rare relish, for there is no sauce like hunger. 


* ¢ 


IN SEARCH OF THE DYNAMO. 
C¥ people in the country make quite as 
many mistakes as do country people in the 
city. The trouble is that most of the people 
who write jokes for the papers live in the city. 
A writer in the Washington Star contributes 
this to the restoring of the balance: 
‘*And now,”’’ twittered Miss De Citygirl, as 


she started to make the rounds of the farm 
= ont Corntossel, Me must first show 
your electrical WI tid 
guess you’ll have to ‘tell me what you 

mean a that,’’ said Farmer Corntossel. 

ve —— your electrical ap us. I’ve heard 
so much about shocking wheat that I want to 
see how it is done.’’ 

This, it might be remarked, rather solaced 
Farmer Corntossel for his mistake in ~ 
out the gas when he was in town last fall. 





Schools and Colleges 


The publishersof The Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 
any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 
ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational | Department, 
The Youth’s . 
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Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 




































Instantaneous 


Relief and Comfort follow the use of 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


A great remedy for Cold in Head, 
Headache, Catarrh, Hay-Fever and 
Neuralgia. It soothes and heals by 
inhalation the inflamed air pas- 
sages of the head and throat, and 
brings immediate relief. 
Five times as much Menthol asin 
the regular inhaler. Glass tube 
in_ neat nickel ‘case, 3 inches 
long, convenient for pocket 
or purse. 

25 cts. at Dealers or Post-paid. 
Ask for Smith’s — and be 
sure you get Smith’s. 

SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 





Distributing Agts., Boston, Mass. 








makers is such 


and Optics — the art of 


business of 
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ATCHMAKING pays well ($15 to $25 per week), and is one of 
the few trades that is not crowded. The demand for competent watch- 
that every young man we graduate readily finds a 
position. Without additional charge we teach the kindred trades of Engraving 
testing eyesight and fitting eye-glasses and spectacles. 
With these three trades at his fingers’ ends a young man is well equipped to 
fight life’s battle as a bread-winner and, i 
his own and gain a competency for old age. 

In this school, theory and practise go hand in hand, the bench work being 
supplemented by lectures that give the whys and wherefores. 


Our Students Graduate in a Year’s 
Time or Less as Watchmakers, 
Engravers and Opticians 


If you are mechanically inclined write us for further information, or, better 
still, come and talk the matter over with us. 


WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL, Waltham, Mass. 
Catalogue mailed free. 


if he is ambitious, to establish a 


With diligence 
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It can also be used for almonds, bonbons, etc. 
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10 cents extra. 
receiver. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 


Austria, and o ffered by us at a low price. 
consists of Six Pieces. 


10 cents extra. _ of Set 


$1.00. 
ping weight 7 | . 


Saucers 5% inches. 
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The decoration, style and china match the Berry and Ice Cream Sets. 
The Plates are 6*¢ inches in diameter, and the Set 


Each piece is deco- 
The Set 





BREAD AND BUTTER PLATES. 


The Set of Six Plates given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 
Price of Plates $1.00. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by the 


Imported from 


BERRY AND ICE CREAM SET. 


The Set of Seven Pieces given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


This Set, consisting of 1 Bowl and 6 Saucers, is of Austrian china, handsomely decorated 
with sprays ‘of roses. We call special attention to the shape of the pieces and the quality of 
the ware. _Very useful for serving salads, fruits and ice cream. Diameter of Bowl 9 inches, 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SEVEN-PIECE CHINA NUT SET. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, postag 
and packing included. Price of Set $1.50, post-paid. F 


This Nut Set is offered our subscribers on very exceptional terms. 
rated with roses and gilt scrolls. The edges are cobalt blue, heavily striped in gilt. 
consists of seven pieces: 1 Bowl, measuring 5*4 inches in diameter, and 6 individual Dishes, 
measuring 3inches. Thecapacity of the Bowl is sufficient for general supply of the table service. 
Each piece is fluted and mounted an feet. 
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HE young superintendent of 

the Gale’s Ridge Mining Com- 

pany sat on his horse at the 
back door of the company’s boarding- 
shack, talking to ““Ma’’ Staples. His 
hat was pushed boyishly on the back 
of his head, and his face was aglow 
with a happiness not de- 
pendent on the subject of 
their present conversation. 

“That boy looks as if he 
had a lighted lantern inside 
him ever since she wrote 
she’d come,” ma reflected, 
delightedly. 

To the men, Amos Steele 
was “the supe’; to ma, 
with his precious secret, 
which was a secret no 
longer in camp, he was 
“that boy. ” 

She stood in the doorway 
of the log house, her bare 
arms akimbo, and a per- 
plexed expression wrin- 
kling her ample face at 
Steele’s question : 

‘““Why don’t you like 
him,ma? He understands 
his business all right.” 

“Bless me!’’ she re- 
torted, in a tone of exasper- 
ation. “Why doesn’t he 
tend to it, then, and let 
other folks’ business 
alone?” They referred to 
a young master mechanic 
from Denver, who was put- 
ting some machinery to 
rights in the power-house. 

Amos Steele chuckled 
mischievously. “Ma, Ill 
wager he’s called your bis- 
cuits sinkers!’’ 

‘Hum! He’s eaten 
enough of ’em to sink any 
one, that’s one thing cer- 
tain, whatever you may 
mean by the word. I just 
don’t like him,_that’s all.” 
Ma dismissed the subject, 
and touched on another 
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IV. THE STRIKE AT MINER’S CAMP. 





which lay very near the 
superintendent’s heart. 

“Now, have you got 
everything down that I 
told you about?” she asked. “Be sure to get 
the smallest-size roaster, and a mop-handle with 
a good spring, and get the buckets all different 
sizes.”’ 

Steele laughed happily. “Why, ma, I remem- 
ber every word of wisdom that falls from your 
lips.” He snapped his watch open. “See here, 
Buster, if we’re going to reach Meeteetse before 
the sun goes down we’ve got to hit the trail 
lively. You’ll go up and show the carpenter 
about the shelves, won’t you, ma?” he called 
back, lifting his hat. 

Then he rode down the steep trail to the 
broader track, which followed the course of the 
river east, his thoughts on the all-absorbing 
subject which had kept the lighted lantern inside 
him for a month, and of which mop-handles and 
meat-roasters were, to his masculine mind, rather 
an unimportant division. 

Ma watched him out of sight, the look of 
trouble deepening on her face. Then she brought 
out a pan of beans to prepare for the Saturday’s 
baking, and seated herself on a section of log. 
There was a dearth of the comforts of life at 
Miner’s Camp, but ma was content. 

“T ought to be, with sixty-five dollars a month 
and the strength to earn it!’’ she declared, 
briskly, to “Society Bill,” to whom her views 
were a nine days’ wonder, work and content- 
ment not being synonymous terms in Bill’s 
mind. 

He had come down the river directly after 
Steele left, and paused a moment to talk with 
ma before climbing the steep trail to the bunk- 
house. 

“Why aren’t you asleep?” asked ma. Bill, 
being on the night-shift for two weeks, was sup- 
posed to sleep in the daytime. “Are you sick? 
If you are, I’ll just steep a mite of boneset —’”’ 

“No, no,” interposed Bill, hastily, “I ain’t 
sick.”” He laughed, and went on, calling over 
his shoulder, “It’s too fine a day to sleep, ain’t 
it?” 

Ma nodded, and let the beans run through her 
fingers as she looked about. 

It was early July, and the last vestige of 
the ten months’ winter was disappearing frora 
the Shoshone range. Below, Wood River roared 
past, bankful. Over Dundee the sun swung 
out into an intensely blue sky and looked 
down into the faces of thousands of wild 
flowers, bluebells and forget-me-nots, asters and 





“YOU'LL HAVE TO GO UP TO THE OTHER BOARDING-HOUSE, 


soapweed, which bloomed to the very edge 
of the snow-banks on the mountainsides. 

Ma drew long, deep breaths. “How nice the 
air is to-day!” she thought, her eyes following 
Society Bill as he slowly climbed the mountain. 
Then she added aloud, “But there’s something 
more in the air around these parts than flower 
smells—something is going wrong. 

“T should like to know,”’ she remarked, as 
Harve, her helper, appeared in the doorway 
beside her, “what’s going on. Why aren’t the 
night-shift sleeping as they ought? And that 
car hasn’t come out on the dump half as often as 
it ought to.” 

Harve shaded his eyes with his hand and 
looked up, a long way up, to the dump in front 
of the mouth of the tunnel. “Ma, I suspect the 
men are going on a strike,” he ventured, cau- 
tiously. 

The pan of beans nearly slipped from ma’s 
lap. “It’s that Denverite!” she ejaculated, and 
Harve nodded. 

When she rose to go into the shack she 
muttered, “And that boy just gone to get 
things to set up housekeepin’, as happy as a 
mouse in a cheese. Bless me, how things do 
get twisted !’’ 

After dinner she left Harve to wash the dishes, 
while she donned her sunbonnet, and according 
to promise, repaired to the Cafion Cottage, as 





Steele had named it, to give directions concern. | 
ing the shelves. 


Ma did not answer directly. “Put that shelf 
a mite higher. There! It tips a little this way. 
Why—I’ll stand up for whichever side’s right, 
of course.”’ 

When Amos Steele rode up to the door the 
next day, on his return from Meeteetse, and doffed 
his hat, calling merrily, ‘“Ma, 1 bought enough 
things to fill the stage on its trip up to-morrow !”’ 
she had not the heart to say a word of the trouble 
in camp. 

The machinery was still running and half 
the men were at work. Those who had quit 
were only half-hearted over the matter. “You 
go at it like as if it was a joke,’’ accused the 
Denverite, and ma hoped with all her heart that 
the trouble would blow over. 

But it did not, and the young superintendent’s 
face wore a very different expression as he came 
up the trail to the boarding-house that evening. 
The lantern inside of him had evidently gone 
out! ‘There was a bewildered look on his face 
as he sat down on the door-sill beside ma. 

“T didn’t think they’d do it, ma,” he began. 
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. FOR I'VE GONE ON A STRIKE." 
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company and get them to act. The 
directors are scattered all over the 
Kast, and when they do act—I’ve told 
you how it will be. Don’t you see, 
ma, I’m really out of a job?” 

Ma rose. “You hold on,” she 
said, firmly. “Just send that meddler 
back to Denver and hold 
on a while.” 

“IT wish I knew,” said 
Amos Steele to himself, as 
he went down the trail, 
“how ma really stands. 
She has more influence 
with the men than But 
then,’’ he pulled himself 
up short, “I must fight the 
thing out alone.’’ He 
stopped in the sheltered 
nook and looked the cabin 
over in the moonlight. 
When he turned away, he 
swallowed hard, “But I’ll 
take her advice about not 
writing yet.” 

Silence was a habit ma 
seemed to be cultivating. 
She listened to every one 
and kept her own opinions 
to herself until the day 
the master mechanic re- 
turned to Denver. That 
very morning Society Bill 
went up to the bunk-house, 
sat on the side of his bunk 
ten minutes in silence, and 
then burst out, “Say, boys, 
I’d give a plunk to know 
where ma stands !” 

At noon he knew. 

Ma had drawn the only 
rocking-chair the boarding- 
house afforded out beside 
the section of log on which 
her work-basket rested. 
On one side of her lay a 
heap of homely dark calico, 
from which she was busy 
tearing apron-lengths. 

At ten minutes of twelve 
a whistle sounded from the 
other company’s works up 
the river. 

It was a dinner-signal 
which the whistleless 
Gale’s Ridge men hungrily 
obeyed. From all quarters they hurried to their 
boarding-house. Ma listened to their shouts 
and jokes as they came tumbling and wrestling 
down the trail. 

“A parcel of boys,” she smiled indulgently— 
they had been such good “boys” to her. “I feel 
like I used to when I had to spank Willie,”’ she 
muttered, tearing another breadth. 

There was no smell of dinner in the air, the 
men noticed as they came nearer. Society Bill, 
always in the foreground, especially where ma’s 
meals were concerned, looked up at the stovepipe 
which projected from the sodded roof. It was 
smokeless. 

“Hank’’ Leman glanced through the window. 
“Say, boys, there ain’t a dish on the table! 
What under —” 

Then they came on ma making aprons, and 
ma’s first cheerful words, as Society Bill after- 
ward expressed it, “knocked the boys silly ina 
minute.” 

“You'll have to go up to the other boarding- 
house for dinner,”’ said ma, “for I’ve gone ona 


” 


“They’ve been talking a rise in wages in a sort | strike.” 


of offhand way, but with that master mechanic 


“Why, Ma Staples!” The words seemed to 


to give Society Bill points, and Society Bill to | tear their way up from the soles of Society Bill’s 
lead, the boys have decided to lay off and see| boots, and to express the boundless amazement 


what the company will do for them.”’ 


| of the thirty-five strikers, who were too agitated 


The young man clasped his hands about his | to speak. 


knees, looking up the cafion toward that sheltered 
spot under the trees where stood Caiion Cottage. 


Rip-p-p! went another breadth of calico. “You 
boys look so comfortable sitting round doing 


It was a large cottage, extrava-| He was a mining engineer, and the driving of | nothing but enjoy this weather,” she went on, 


gant in the matter of rooms, there being four. | the Gale’s Ridge tunnel was his first job, stuck | smilingly, “that I made up my mind to join you.” 


It was set in a sheltered hollow among the pines, 


to faithfully through two rather dreary years; 


The large majority of them did not feel com- 


—‘She likes the piny smell,’”’ the superintendent | and now, just as things were looking brighter | fortable, but no one would suspect by ma’s face 


had explained,—with the rush of the river over 
the rocks below to furnish music, and the wagon | 


trail past the front door for company. 


cover the bare log walls of two of the rooms with | 
red building-paper. To this man ma gave ab- | 
stracted directions concerning the shelves. 

As he fitted a long shelf above the door, the 
carpenter talked, and not one word escaped ma’s 
sharpened senses. 
the companies got the saloon out,” he remarked, | 
jocosely. “The boys haven’t enough excitement. | 
They’ve got to get up a strike now and then, 
or do something to amuse themselves. That’s 
about the size of it, I take it. Which side are 


because of the new cabin — 
back to ma, and spoke bitterly : 


He brought his gaze | that she knew it. 


“I’m going to do exactly as you do about 


“The company won’t stand for higher wages, | wages,” she said, earnestly, with the air of being 
There was a carpenter from Meeteetse tomake|as I’ve told the boys all along. They can’t | sure that the sympathies of her audience were 
and hang the doors and put in the windows and | afford it. They’ll cose the works down and | with her, “and until the thing’s settled, not an- 


hold on to the property until they can sell.’ 


| other meal will I cook in the company’s boarding- 


The superintendent took his head despondently | house !’’ 
between his hands and rested his elbows on his | 


knees. 


“They are intending to start next Tuesday,” | her mind, and the men knew it. 
“Pretty dull up here since | he said, brokenly, “she and her mother, and | assumed a new and alarming phase, even to 
| Society Bill. 

“You’re | 


now I’ll have to stop them —” 
“See here!’”? Ma’s tone was sharp. 


The old rock-ribbed mountains about her were 


| not more set than was ma, once she had made up 


The strike had 


“T’d about as soon expect to see Dundee turn 


going to do nothing of the kind. You hold on a | overas to have ma do that !’’ he exclaimed, head- 


while, and see how this turns out.” 
“But I know how it’ll turn out. 


| ing up the cafion. 
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board with ma than get five without her!’? mut- | 
tered “Shanks.” 

It was a hungry thirty-six who walked a mile 
to the upper boarding-house, and it was a hungry 
thirty-six who returned. 

“The spuds were scorched, ma,” complained 
Society Bill, leaning against the shack and 
watching ma’s needle as it basted seams, “and 
they’re put before us with their jackets on. 
The boys say they never have mashed spuds | 
there.” 

“Too bad!’”? said ma, sympathetically, as she | 
drove her needle. 

“And, ma,’”’ Shanks broke out, “the boys say 
that supper is nothing but the dinner come-backs 
warmed over !” 

“Sho, now, how thriftless!’? scoffed ma, fit- 
ting two breadths carefully together so that 
the parts in the big, homely pattern would 
match. 

“And, say, fellows, any of you help yourselves 
to molasses?” asked “Kiddy” Jones. “Well, 
don’t, for you’ll pour more flies than long sweet- 
enin’ out of the jug.” 

When the superintendent heard of ma’s unex- 
pected move, he could not credit it. “If ma’s 
gone back on me like that, I’ll give up!” he 
muttered, rebelliously, getting on his horse. 
“She’s too big-hearted to do it!’ 

But whether it was like her or not, Amos 
Steele had it from ma’s own lips that she had 
struck for higher wages. 

“How much higher, ma?” he asked, in a 
muffled tone, raveling out an apron breadth so 
industriously that he did not see her big face 
crinkle and fold up, almost shutting off a view 
of her eyes, full of laughter, with a tear or two 
shining in the corners—he did not see, that is, 
until ma’s voice, full of little quavers to match 
the crinkles, roused him. 

“Now, Amos Steele, use a mite of common 
sense about me and shut up about wages. You 
go home and write the nicest kind of a letter to 
that sweetheart of yours, and don’t you dare say 
a word about the strike.” 

Steele got up, brushed the back of his hand 
across his eyes, and looked at her. Then a light 
began to dawn in his eyes, until it looked as if 
the lantern inside might be lighted again. 

“Say, ma, I tell you, you’re—you’re a brick!” 
he exclaimed, and striding over to his horse, he 
mounted and went whistling down the trail with 
a lighter heart than he had carried for several 
days. 

The following morning Society Bill came down 
from the bunk-house, where a council was being 
held. His manner bore the impress of assumed 
cheerfulness. “Now, ma, the fellows have been 
thinkin’ that they’d be mighty glad to chip in 
and make up your wages to anything you want, 
rather than have the boardin’-house stop.”’ 

That proposition was exactly what ma had 
been looking for, therefore her indignation was 
so ready that it had all the appearance of being 
genuine, 

“The very idea!’”? she exclaimed. “TI shall do 
no such a thing. The company own this board- 
ing-house and they pay me my wages, and I’ll 
get a raise from the company or none atall. I’ve 
struck on the same principle that you have.” 
Ma had not listened in vain to the arguments put 
forth by the master mechanic. 

“I'll do just as you boys do about it,’”’ she 
reiterated, “and I won’t give in a minute sooner. 
No, siree! This boarding-house is shut up to 
stay shut until the works open again.” 

“She don’t seem to see,” “Whispering Will’ 
said, in an injured tone, when Society Bill re- 
turned, “that she’s starvin’ us out.’’ 

“T’ve always heard,” grumbled Hank, “that 
you couldn’t reason with a woman, but I never 
seen it tried before !’ 

“See here!’”? said Shanks, turning sharply on 
Hank, who was.a newcomer in camp. “Whether 
she’s reasonin’ or whether she’s cookin’, ma’s 
all right.” 

This being the prevailing sentiment, gloom 
settled on the men because of ma’s decided stand, 
and the growing suspicion which Bill stated 
when he said, uneasily, “Boys,. ma’s always 
thought she gets big enough wages. I bet she 
thinks we do, too, and so—well, you know, ma 
ain’t as slow as she might be!’’ 

“You men aren’t in any such fix as Eastern 
men would be,” she remarked, placidly, to 
Shanks the next day, “for every Westerner that | 
I ever saw can cook.” 

“Huh!” remarked Shanks, in a disgusted 
tone. “I don’t know which is worse, bachin’ 
it or tryin’ to eat in that boardin’-house. I tell | 
you, ma, you’ve spoiled us all. Say, ma, if I’ll | 
go back to work, will you?” 

Ma smiled calmly. “I’ve said a dozen times | 
I’m going to do exactly what you boys do. If | 
you all go back to your work at your old wages, 
I shall. I’m going to stick to the same prin- 
ciples.”’ 

“Principles be hanged!’ grumbled Shanks, | 
loudly, up in the bunk-house. ‘“‘What principles 
are we hangin’ to, anyway? - The supe says the 
company won’t stand for any more expense, and 
I believe him.” 

The young superintendent was a favorite with 
the men. 

“To-night,” Shanks went on, “is the night 
when ma used to give us all the hot doughnuts 
we could eat. Remember, boys?” Shanks 
spoke as if the last doughnuts were a part of a 
remote past. 

A groan arose at the memory, and then, in the 
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silence which ensued, a long, lank, one-time 
“Hoosier” rose. “To-morrow noon,” he drawled, 
impressively, “instead of eatin’ mulligan and 
cold spuds, flies and come-backs,—I’ll put it now 
to a fair vote,—how many of you want to stretch 
your legs under the table that has one of ma’s 
dinners on it ?” 

A jolly laugh arose, and a general movement 
began which was the beginning of the end. The 
following morning at quarter of six a long and 
strong whistle sounded from the power-house. 
It acted on ma like an electric shock. She sat 
up in bed and listened. 

“Bless Moses! I’m glad I boiled a mess of 
potatoes last night, thinking this might happen. 
Now that boy can meet his sweetheart in Omaha 
and be married without any more worry. Guess 
I’ll make corn fritters for breakfast, and I’ll 
show the boys how hot fritters ought to taste, 
too !”? 

**Whew, what a breakfast !’’ breathed Society 
Bill, eestatically, outside the shack an hour later. 
“T tell you, ma can’t be beat!” 

“She knows how to manage strikes, all right !’’ 
muttered Shanks, chuckling to himself as he 
climbed the mountain. He looked back in time 
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~ the hens. You must 
go right along to town with Uncle Hiram.” 

“I don’t like to leave you alone on the farm, 
Natalie. Are you sure you won’t be afraid? 
You know Bertha and Harriet won’t be back 
until evening.” 

“Aunt Hester, there isn’t a thing to be afraid 
of but old Speckle, and I’ve nothing to fear from 
her if I don’t touch her chickens.” 

“You should be a farmer’s wife, Natalie,’’ 
Aunt Hester replied. “I’m sorry about the 
hens, though. If we hadn’t let them out this 
morning we could both go with your Uncle 
Hiram. Queer how things all happen at once. 
There Jacob had worked for us five years, until 
we felt as if he was one of the family; and then 
off he went to California, and you know the 
luck we’ve had since. For my part, I was almost 
glad when I saw our latest hired man leave this 
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IN WIND, RAIN AND LIGHTNING THE TWO WORKED UNTIL 
THE CHICKENS WERE RESCUED. 


morning. I can’t abide a man who hasn’t a 
word to say. You wonder all the while what 
he’s thinking about. Even now Hiram doesn’t 
know why that man left.” 

“What did he say, aunty ?” 

“He just said, ‘I’m going to quit,’ and ‘quit’ 
he did without staying to do the milking, and 
| this is Saturday morning.’”’ 

“Well, if it wasn’t Saturday morning I’d 
have to be teaching my district school, and then 
I couldn’t stay with the hens and the incubator 
| chickens.” 

“JT don’t know now but we’re making a mis- 
take,” remarked Uncle Hiram, as he climbed 
into the buggy beside his wife. “Perhaps you 
and I ought to stay at home and send Natalie 
| aftera hired man. She’d get him, even if help 
is so searce, Like as not we’re going on a fool’s 
errand.” 

“IT know more about hens than I do about 
hired men,” was Natalie’s laughing reply, as 
Uncle Hiram said, “Ged ap, Beauty !” and drove 
out of the yard. 

The hens proved to be unusually perverse that 
morning. In former years all the fowls except 














to see the superintendent ride up from the river 
and draw in his horse. 

The “supe” looked as if he had not slept since 
the strike began. 

“Well, boys?” was all he said,-glancing from 
one to another. 

Society Bill answered him, looking a bit foolish, 
but laughing good-naturedly. ‘“The strike’s called 
off, Mr. Steele. There was one part of it we 
couldn’t stand up against!” and he jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder toward the boarding- 
shack. 

Amos Steele did not say much. He left his 
horse on the trail and sought ma. He found her 
in the kitchen, enveloped in a new apron, her 
face red and warm, but to the young superin- 
tendent it was the most beautiful face—save one 
—he had ever seen. 

“Ma—I—I—” he began, and choked. 

“Bless me!’’ exclaimed ma, whisking a chop- 
ping-bowl off theshelf. “What’s that boy trying 
to say? I’m going to get up an extra dinner 
to-day, and I want you to help me by sitting 
right down in that corner and chopping this 
meat. There now, no use to talk about bygones. 
When did she say she’d get to Omaha ?”’ 
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Frances 
a OW see here, Aunt er aret” * the turkeys had been confined in 
Hester, I’ll stay with Fox » what Uncle Hiram called his 


“chicken park.” This particular 
season, when Natalie had come to live with 
her relatives, Uncle Hiram had gone into poultry- 
raising on a larger scale. He had bought incu- 
bators and brooders, and had recently hatched 
from choice eggs a thousand fluffy chickens. 

Under the circumstances, he had decided to 
put a new wire fence round the garden, for the 
hens, too numerous that summer to be penned 
in the chicken park, had to be turned loose, and 
the old fence was so full of holes that it offered 
little protection to the vegetables that it sur- 
rounded. But as yet Uncle Hiram had not 
found time to attend to the matter. 

Hens may differ; but the Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, high - bred, carefully brought up fowls 
belonging to Uncle Hiram Rogers, had not a 
scrap of honor, so far as the garden was con- 
cerned. At-least half a dozen times in the course 
of the morning Natalie 
was obliged to leave 
her housework in great 
haste to drive them 
away from the for- 
bidden area. 

With the old hens 
and the roosters she had 
no patience, but she 
loved the incubator 
chickens. 

She would havetaken 
an interest even in 
Mother Speckle’s tur- 
keys but that Mother 
Speckle resented the 
least interference. Per- 
haps the effort of 
stretching her wings 
to cover fifteen growing 
turkey chicks spoiled 
her disposition. 

Before the girl had 
finished washing 
dishes, sweeping and 
dusting dining -room 
and kitchen and put- 
ting the house in order, 
she felt thankful for 
Uncle Hiram’s sake 
that no commission 
merchant appeared to 
buy the old hens. 

“You are a perfect 
nuisance !’’ declared the 
girl, addressing the pro- 
testing flock. ‘“‘l’ve 
travelled miles this 
morning, keeping you 
out of the garden, and I must say you are an 
ungrateful lot.” 

Without paying the least heed to their indig- 
nant replies, Natalie turned her attention to the 
incubator chicks. As she did so, she noticed for 
the first time that the sun had become obscured 
and that black clouds were piled up ominously 
in the west. While she was gazing at them she 
heard the rumble of distant thunder. 

Her first thought was of her aunt and uncle. 
Were they near shelter, or would they be caught 
in a shower? Then, realizing by the sudden 
change in the temperature that the rain would 
not be long in coming, she ran to the house, and 
closed the windows up-stairs and down. 

In telling the story afterward, Natalie declared 
that she never knew a storm to come on so 
swiftly ; and with the storm came darkness and 
gloom that caused Tom to announce to his flock 
that it must be bedtime. Natalie laughed at the 
startled, questioning air of the old rooster as he 
urged his family to hasten toward the hen- 
house. 

Pelting rain sent the hens flying for shelter, 
but the poor little incubator chickens had no 











one to care for them; they peeped dismally, and 
ran about like so many distracted orphans. 

“Oh, the little chickens!” exclaimed Natalie. 
For one moment she stood irresolute in the sitting- 
room; she was afraid of lightning, and every 


crash of thunder made her shrink. But the 
chickens! One thousand incubator chickens 
would perish unless she, Natalie, gathered them 
beneath shelter ! 

So out into the storm she went, and began 
snatching chickens from the ground and tucking 
them intoherapron. The rain was pelting down 
in sheets, and not knowing what to do with the 
chicks, Natalie emptied her apron on the kitchen 
floor. By the time all the chickens near the 
house and windmill had been rescued, Natalie 
saw that down in the hollow near the barn hun- 
dreds of them were in danger of drowning. 
Rivers of water began forming pools, and each 
pool was an ocean so far as wailing chickens 
were concerned. 

Old Mother Speckle was trying to shelter with 
outstretched wings young turkeys already wading 
through puddles. Madam Brown had gathered 
her twenty-four in a place where they were sure 
to drown in less than ten minutes. 

Natalie became nearly frantic in her efforts to 
save them all. Her apron was full of the wet 
little things, but she remembered that she had 
seen a market basket inside the barn door. As 
the girl hurried for the basket, what was her 
horror almost to run against a tramp, wet and 
dripping, who was about to climb the ladder 
leading to the hay-loft. 

Now a tramp is a tramp, and Natalie did not 
stop to consider that any difference existed in 
their characters. The girl was badly frightened, 
but reasoning vaguely that the worst tramp might 
be brought into subjection by an example of cool 
courage, she picked up the basket and held it 
out toward him. 

“© sir,’’ exclaimed Miss Natalie, “are you 
afraid of cross hens? Do please take this basket 
and get Mother Speckle’s little turkeys! Oh, 
please help me save the chickens !”’ 

Where are the men-folks?” inquired the 
tramp, turning wondering eyes upon the slight 
figure in the wide doorway. 

“The hired man left this morning, Uncle 
Hiram’s gone to town, and I’m all alone,” ex- 
plained Miss Natalie. 

Before the words were out of her mouth the 
girl realized her mistake. Even pioneer women 
never admitted that they were alone. 

“Took here, miss, you get into the house as 
fast as you can. Let the chickens go.” 

“But I must save them for Uncle Hiram! 
you knew Uncle Hiram, you’d help, too!’ 

“Oh, if you’re bound to stay out there in the 
rain, to be sure I’li help. Where do you dump 
them ?”” 

“The chickens ?”’ 

“Sure 1? 

“On the kitchen floor. Here’s the basket for 
you. I’ll go and empty my apron.” 

In wind, rain and lightning the two worked 
until the chickens were rescued, including the 
flocks of Madam Brown and that “cross hen,’’ 
old Mother Speckle. By that time Natalie had 
lost all fear of her tramp, who laughed like a 
boy and worked like three men. 

When Uncle Hiram and Aunt Hester reached 
home, about four o’clock in the afternoon, they 
found Natalie sitting on the kitchen floor, sur- 
rounded by more than a thousand peeping 
chickens. 

“Shut the door, quick,” she cautioned, “or 
they’!l get in the other part of the house! Please 
excuse me, aunty, for using the kitchen this 
way, but I didn’t know what else to do, and they 
were so wet and chilled I was afraid they would 
die, anyway. The tramp brought wood in from 
the shed, and told me that if I kept up a good 
fire and gave them some red pepper, they’d come 
out all right.’’ 

“Tramp, child!” 

“Yes, aunty, I’ve had the loveliest tramp,— 
why, come to find out, he was a really handsome 
boy !—and we had.such interesting conversations 
while we dosed these chickens —’”’ 

“Conversation, Natalie, with a tramp?” 

“T suppose he wasn’t a common tramp, exactly. 
When I asked him how he came to know so 
much about chickens, he said he used to help his 
mother when he was a little boy.”’ 

“Where is he?” demanded Uncle Hiram. 
“Why, child, you and that man have saved me 
a thousand dollars right here! I must see that 
young fellow.”’ 

“But he’s gone,” replied Natalie. “Just as 
soon as it stopped raining I couldn’t keep him. 
I tried my best, too, because I thought he’d 
make a good hired man. You didn’t find one, 
did you ?”” 

“T hope you gave him something to eat ?”’ inter- 
rupted Aunt Hester. 

“Why, I’m sorry, aunty, but I didn’t think 
of it! You see, there wasn’t time. These 
chickens were so wet and shivery—but—but I 
gave him a lecture!” 

“That would do the poor fellow lots of good !”’ 

“Well, aunty, you can’t always be sure. The 
boy said that he’d never been a tramp, but he 
has been ‘down on his luck’ lately; and he is 
going to try the West next. He said that he 
happened to be here on foot because his home 
is in this very county. He ran away to join a 
circus when he was a little fellow, and he told 
me that he had determined to have a glimpse of 
the ‘old folks’ through the window some night 
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before he goes West. There’s where I lectured 
him. I told him he ought to go straight to his 
mother and tell her that her boy has come back. 

“Oh, we had a great argument while we poured 
pepper tea down these little necks. I told him 
that being poor wasn’t anything, Then I told 
him that father lost his money, and that I have 
good Mr. Cyrus Blake to thank for hiring me to 
teach this school so 1 can earn enough to teach 
kindergartening. I gave him té understand that 
nobody ever ought to give up hope. Of course 
his mother would be glad to see him, rich or 

a 

“Then telling him about Mr. Blake reminded 
me of Mrs. Blake, and what you told me about 
her little boy that disappeared ; and what a sad 
face Mrs. Blake has, and how she cries about 
that little boy to this day; and how good she is 
to all little boys—especially bad ones. Well, I 
made it good and strong, and I don’t know 
whether it was tears or pepper, but that young 
man said he must get into the fresh air, so he 
grabbed his hat and vanished. 

“Now, Uncle Hiram, what are we going to do 
with this clamoring population ?” 

“T believe we had better heat up the brooders 
and stow them away for the night,” suggested 
Aunt Hester. “I don’t think of a better plan.” 


At sunset came Mr. Cyrus Blake’s hired man 
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tramping “cross lots” through the tall grass. 
“I’m temporary out of a job,” said he, “and 
they say you’re lookin’ for some help—that you 
need it bad.” 

The man was grinning from ear to ear. 

“] can’t make it out.” Uncle Hiram hesitated. 
“Haven’t you lived with Cyrus Blake’s folks for 
ten year or more?” 

“Temporary, I said; out temporary, until you 
can get somebody to help Miss Natalie with the 
poultry without dependin’ on strangers, eh?” 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” repeated 
Uncle Hiram. 

“No more do I,” continued the hired man, 
“nor any one else. Mrs. Blake, she’s been sayin’ 
for hours, ‘It’s too good to be true! I can’t 
believe it!’ But her boy’s come back, and they 
say it’s Miss Natalie’sdoin’s. Now, Mr. Rogers, 
that’s the long and the short of it. Shall I stay, 
accordin’ as I was sent, until you get another 
man ?” 

“Sit down, sit down!” suggested Uncle 
Hiram. 

“] think we’d better all sit down,” added Miss 
Natalie, sinking into a chair by Aunt Hester’s 
sewing-table and burying her face in her hands. 
“And I think, too, Uncle Hiram,” came in 
muffled tones, ‘‘I think we should all be glad 
you went into the poultry business !” 
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This third article of the series is intended principally for the ambitious skater, who 
desires not merely a readable dissertation on his favorite sport, but full and plain 


instructions, even if they prove somewhat technical. 


For the figures shown, this will 


be found a manual of the highest reliability and definiteness, such as the skater might 
well clip for preservation, and also for convenient reference upon the ice.—The Editors. 


foundation of artistic skating—whether 

practised alone, in pairs, or in groups. You 
should begin, therefore, with some knowledge of 
the official standards of excellence and of the 
ways the best performers have attained it. 

According to the latest regulations of the Inter- 
national Skating Union, revised at the tenth 
congress in Amsterdam, June 14-16, 1909: 

§67. . . . Correct tracing on the ice ranks 
first; carriage and movement, second; size of 
the figure, third; and place, approximately accu- 
rate covering of the traces in the triple repetition, 
fourth. 

§68. As rules for correct tracing are to be 
regarded: Maintenance of the long and trans- 
verse axes in the triple repetition; approzi- 
mately equal size of the first and second halves 
of the eight, divided by the transverse axis; 
symmetrical grouping of the individual parts 
of the figure about the axes; curves without sub- 
curves, skated out to the end, i.e., returning 
nearly to the starting-point. . . . 

§69. As rules for correct carriage and move- 
ment in skating the prescribed figures (within 
which rules the individuality of the skater receives 
fair play and all possible consideration on the 
part of the judges) are to be regarded: 

1. Head erect, with eyes upon the ice seldom 
or never during the free-skating, and in the school- 
skating no more than is absolutely necessary. 

2. Arms, whether active (assisting the move- 
ment) or passive (poised during long, big curves) , 
should have free play from the shoulders, elbows 
slightly bent, hands with palms downward or 
inward. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) 

3. Body upright, not bent forward or sidewise 
from the hips, shoulders thrown back, and chest 
expanded. 

4. Skating Leg always bent at the knee, to 
insure a springy rise and dip of the body. 

5. Free Leg poised or swung entirely from 
the hip, in the socket of which it should be 
turned outward and backward as much as 
possible; always separated from the skating 
leg, knee slightly bent, toe pointing down and 
out. 

In the light of what has gone before, then, the 
following condensed but comprehensive direc- 
tions of how to skate each school figure are 
offered more for reliable instruction than for 
entertaining reading. That they may be still 
more serviceable on the ice, in compact compass, 
the following abbreviations are used : 

B, backward or behind ; F, forward or in front ; 
I, inside edge; 0, outside edge; R, right; L, 
left; a., arm; h., hand; f., foot; L, leg; Sh., 
shoulder; Fr-, free; Sk-, skating; Sw-, swing- 
ing; t., turn; w., with. The numerals on the 
left are the official numbers; on the right, in 
square brackets, the factor of value according to 
the difficulty of the figure. (Revision of 1909.) 

Start of all eights, nearly perpen- 
dicular to the long axis. Full circles. 

1. ROF, LOF[1]. Head looking 
over RB Sh., F, u Sh., B; Fr-f., crossed 
over behind the bent Sk-l., “bearing 
against the curve,” is swung F, 94 way 
through the circle, by screw rotation, 
as Sk-l. straightens and body rocks B. 
—-LOF, similar. 

2. RIF, LIF[1). Head over t Sh. F, or 
toward center, R Sh., B ; Fr-f., crossed behind bent 
Sk-L, “bearing against the curve,” is swung F, 
¥% way through the circle, by unscrew rotation, 
close to the Sk-f. and across again, Fr, as Sk-1. 
Straightens and body rocks B.——1L 1 F, similar. 

3. ROB, LOB[1]. Thrust from I edge w. 
deep knee-bending; head over t Sh., which 
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“unscrews” before L hip does; Fr-f., F, during 
first 4 circle, is drawn B by hip and held behind 
Sk-l., which gradually straightens, as the body 
rocks F, ready to swing B w. initial vigor on to 
next curve.——L 0 B, similar. 

4. RIB, LIB([2]. Feet toeing in, R sometimes 
Swung across L, before B thrust from LI edge 
(almost with spring), deep knee-bending. Rk Sh. 
drawn B for balance, w. outstretched R arm. 
Fr-f. remains F, but, before 4 cirele, is drawn B 
as Sk-l. straightens, and body rocks F, head 
toward center.——L 1 B, similar. 

Change effected by push of Sk-l. 
from shoulders, not by kick of Fr-l. 
Arms at change as low as possible. 

5a. ROIF, LIOF([I1]. \% circle, R 
Sh., F, Fr-f., B; screw R Sh., B, w 
B rock, dip Sk-l. and swing Fr-f. F as 
Sk-l. rises to the change, then B and 
across behind as Sk-l. dips into 1F 
edge, w. F rock, i Sh. and a. stretched 
F, to unscrew as in 2.——¥ circle 
LIF, BR Sh. F, Fr-f. B; screw R Sh. 
B, Fr-f. F, dip Sk-l. w. B rock, and 
as Sk-l. rises to the change, draw Fr-f. 
B, and then stretch it across, as Sk-l. dips into | 
LOF, w. F rock, L Sh. and a. F, to unscrew. 

5b. LOIF, RIOF[1}. Similar. 

6a. ROIB, LIOB([2]. %ROB, unscrew L 
Sh. and Fr-f. B; dip Sk-l. w. F rock and, as 
Sk-l. rises to the change, swing Fr-f. F and 
across as Sk-l. dips into 1B, w. B rock, L Sh. 
and a. well B for screw rotation ——\% LIB, 
unscrew L Sh. and Fr-f. B; dip Sk-l. w. F rock, 
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Fig. 2. 


Ulrich Salchow, Champion of the World, 
n ROB Loop. 
(Photograph by Irving Brokaw.) 


and as Sk-l. rises to the change, swing Fr-f. F 
and across inside the new curve (as Sk-l. dips 
into 0 B w. B rock), to be pulled out by the screw 
rotation of i Sh. and a., starting well B. 

6b. LOIB, RIOB[2 2}. Similar. 


Second curve as big as first ; deep | 


THREES. Spread- 


points in the long axis. 
eagle the feet at the turn. 

7. ROF—IB, LOF—IB[I}. 
Screw rotation, increased to compel 
turn, brings Fr-f. r, but not assist- 
ing. (Immediately before actual 
turn, while learning to skate big, draw B L Sh. 


and look hard over it.) In combinations, pace | 
may be gained by swinging Fr-f. F into the turn, | 


and B out of it.—— L o F—1 B, likewise. 
8a. RO F—IB, LIB—OF [2]. 
7; transition to L1B w. deep knee-bending, un- 





screw rotation; at end of 1B, swing Fr-f. up Fr, 





Fig. 8. 


Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 
The Outside Forward Rocker. Fig. 6, Exag- 
gerated Swing. Fig. 7, Normal Swing (/'uchs). 

Fig. 8, Exaggerated Twist (Meyer). 
Which is the more graceful ? 


and, simultaneously w. flip of Sk-f. to o F, drive 
the Sk-f. F by dropping Fr-f. down B, at right 


8b. LO F—IB, RIB—OF[2]. Likewise. 

9a. RIF—OB, LOB—I F [1]. Unscrew rota- 
tion, Fr-f. B and across without assisting; or 
dropped in F, at the turn, inside the curve, to be 
pulled out by the unscrew 0 B rotation.——L 0 B, 
screw rotation; approaching the turn, Fr-f. F is 
drawn B, describes a loop in the air, and simul- 
taneously with flip of Sk-f. to 1 F, scoops diago- 


down and out. 
9b. LIF—OB, RO B—IF [1]. 
DOUBLE Three curves 
THREES. 


Likewise. 
approximately 


curve at right angles. 

10. RO F—I B—O F, L 0 F—1I B— 
oF{i}. Abandon yourself to good 
swing, knees springy at turns. Fr-f. 
movement of 8a even more helpful 
here, at second turn.——L 0 F, ete., 
same, 

First 











11. RIF—OB—IF, LI F—O B—I F [1]. 





Fig. la. 


Fig. 1a, Gustav Hiigel of Vienna on RI F, in Good International Form. 
to Fig. 16, the Borghese Greek Athle 


| three without movement of Fr-f.; 
(first half). Second three easier if you lift Fr-l. 
almost to right angles at knee, toes down; or 
better, as in 9a (second half). 


12, ROB—I F—OB, LO B—1I F—OB [1]. First | 


three, Fr-f. loop in air, as in 9a; second three 
}as usual, or w. drop of Fr-f. inside 0B curve 


(9a); or both threes w. Fr-f. behind all the | 
time. 

13. RIB—O F—IB, LIB—O F—1B [2]. First | 
turn, as in 8a; second turn as in 7 (at end). 


Almost a jump to L1B, w. deep knee-bending. 
Acquire confidence to lunge hard upon strong | 
B edge, with continuous swing. 

Loops Oval, continuous curves, bisected 
by long axis. Keep Fr-f. out of action 
until the turn of the loop is assured 
solely by means of body swing. 

14. ROF, LOF[2]. Strong, slow, 
screw rotation, body leaning Fr, knee 
strongly bent, up to the turn of the 

loop, then straightened to catch strong edge; w. 

consequent acceleration of speed, draw Fr-f. into 

action, and abandon body to fresh swing, which 
skates out the second curve, 

15. RIF, LIF[2]. Strong, slow, unscrew ro- 
tation ; Fr-f. similarly held B until drawn F close 
to Sk-f., toeing out (i.e., accompanied by internal 
(anatomical) outward rotation of its own, at hip 
and at ankle-joint). 

16. ROB, LOB[2]. Unscrew rotation, deep 
knee-bending until time to straighten and pull B 
Fr-f. which has been carried way round F, toeing 
in. (See the remarkable photograph Fig. 2.) 

17. RIB, L1B[2}). Screw rotation, moderate 
knee-bending, Fr-f. drawn B, close to Sk-f., 
accompanied by internal bone rotation of its 
own, like 15.. 


BRACKETS. Change of edge only at t., on 


the long axis, curves symmetrical. | 


Knee-bending after the turn deeper | 

than before; body, right over the t., 
lightest as knee straightens for rise | 
at the turn. Feel the toe in F 
brackets, and the heel in B brackets. 
18a. ROF—IB, LIB—OF([3}]. At end of a 
normal ROF the Fr-f. is F (swing 1); strong 
counter rotation (unscrew) pulls it quickly B 
(swing 2) close by Sk-f., which at the same time 
shoots up to the turn on a forced curve; Sk-f. 
then flips quickly round on toe (120°) to 1B and, 
as Sk-l. dips into the new edge, the Fr-f. darts Fr 
(swing 3) into normal position for 1B, L Sh. 4B. 
——At end of L1B, Fr-f. is B (swing 1); strong 
screw rotation (k Sh., B) pulls it F (swing 2) close 


First turn like | 


angles, close to heel of Sk-f. and across the curve. 


nally down across Sk-f., in same direction, toeing | 


alike, long axis bisecting middle | 


but Cf. 9a | 





De aD 5) 





by Sk-f., which at the same time darts B to the 
turn on a forced curve; Sk-f. then flips quickly 
round on heel (120°) to 0 F and, as Sk-l. dips into 
the oF edge, the Fr-f. shoots B (swing 3) into 
normal position for LOF, L Sh.,F. Salchow 
skates the o F bracket (like the o F rocker below) 
without swing of Fr-f. The turn is made under 
the Fr-f., Fr, which is merely dropped B after the 
t., over the Sk-l., heel out, to “bear against the 
curve,”’ 

18). LO F—IB, RIB—OF([3}. Similar. 

19a. RIF—OB, LOB—IF[3). Beware of 
thrusting from an 1B after theturn. Swing 1, 
F, at end of normal RIF; swing 2, B, strong 
screw rotation, forcing curve to the turn; swing 
3, F, as Sk-l. dips down into ROB edge.- 


LOB, swing 1, B, at end; swing 2, F, strong 

unscrew rotation, forcing curve to the turn; 

swing 3, B again, -as Sk-l. dips into LIF 

edge. 

19). LIF—OB, ROB—IF([3). Similar. 

ROCKERS Ability to “spread-eagle’”’ 

the Sk-f. at the turn, the 

( greatest single aid; other- 

wise, great difficulty arising 

from too much rotation 

(which spoils the second 

curve), or too wide swinging 

of Fr-f. (which spoils the 

turn). A slow, gradual move- 

ment of Fr-f., and quick 

Fuchs Salechow turn, perhaps the easiest way 


to begin with. Bend of knee 
” deeper after the turn than 

before it; the weight of the 
body presses least at the turn. 
20a, ROF—OB, LOB— 
oF [4]. Method 1, (Fuchs’s, 
hardest, but most systematic 


| 





and consistent.) % circle 
ROF, Fr-f. B; toward end 
Swings of the Fr-f. (Fig. 3, 7) body rocks B, Fr-f. 


F (swing 1); just before turn (Fig. 3, 2) strong, 
slow rotation (1 a. stretched out F, R a. down 


Fig. 1b. 
Note the Resemblance 
(Photographs by Irving Brokaw.) 


te. 


B) w. rock F, pulls Fr-f. B (swing 2) close by Sk-f. 
| (Fig. 4; not wide, as Fig. 5), which darts F on 
| curve of shortened radius to the turn; rapid 
| reversal of rotation (unscrew, Lh, down B, Ra, 
stretched out F) simultaneously with quick flip 
pe Sk-f. round on F part of skate, carries Fr-f. r 
and up (swing 3) as — dips into OB, w. B 
rock of body (Fig. 3 

| It is easier to mg swing, and turn, than 
it is to catch this back edge hard enough to 
| countenneh the first rotation. Therefore, “sit 
down” on it hard, look way over your L 
shoulder, and try to put your 1h nand into your 
R trousers pocket! 

The balance, too, is hard w. F nf in front 
and shoulders all unwound; but if you flip your 
skate far enough round to continue the original 
curve, the twist in the hip will enable you to 
pull the Fr-f. back on a normal 0B curve under 
perfect control. (Cf. Figs. 6, 7.) 

Method 2. Salchow, after swing 1, simply 
carries the Fr-f. higher and farther round r, 
makes the turn under it, drops the Fr-f. behind 
the Sk-f., and skates out the second curve solely 
by body swing. (Cf. Fig. 8.) 

Method 3 (easier). Since the Salchow print 
is at present more popular, beginners may 
get it more easily, and perhaps (?) as grace- 
fully, by intensifying a slow and gradual 
rotation and a rapid (spread-eagle) flip of the 
Sk-f. (Figs. 6, 7, 8.) 
| Second half (less difference in method), % 
LOB, F rock, Fr-f. B (swing 1); just before t., 
strong screw rotation (k h. down B, L a. stretched 
out F) w. B rock (in the direction of the curve, 
weight over, or ahead of, Sk-f.) pulls Fr-f. r 
(swing 2) close to Sk-f., which shoots B on curve 
of shortened radius to the t. (behind the weight) ; 
rapid reversal of rotation (unscrew, R h. down 
| B L a, stretched out F) simultaneously with 
| quick flip of Sk-f. round on heel of skate, car- 

ries Fr-f. round, and up B (swing 3) just as Sk-l. 











| dips hard into oF edge, catching up w. body, 
swinging F w. strong momentum. 
20b. LO F—O B, RO B—O F [4]. Similar. 
2la, RIF—IB, LIB—IF([4). % RIF, B 


| rock, Fr-f. F (swing 1); just before turn, strong 
unscrew rotation (L h. down B, R a. stretched 
out F) w. F rock, pulls Fr-f. B (swing 2) close by 
Sk-f., which shoots F on curve of shortened 
radius to the t. ; rapid reversal of rotation (screw, 
R h. down B, L a. stretched ont F) simultane 
ously w. quick flip of Sk-f. on F part of skate, 
carries Fr-f. F, as you swing B on deep-bent Sk- 
|into 1B edge. Look hard over r Sh., and try to 











ee) OM 
BY 





put R hand into wt hip pocket!——-\% LIB, F 
rock, Fr-f. B (swing 1); just before turn, strong 
unscrew rotation (L h. down B, R a. stretched F) 
w. B rock (in the direction of the curve, weight 
over or ahead of Sk-f.) pulls Fr-f. F close by Sk-f., 
which darts B on curve of shortened radius to 
the t.; rapid reversal of rotation (screw, Rh. 
down B, L a. stretched out F) simultaneously w 
quick flip of Sk-f. on B part of skate, carries Fr-f. 
B and across (swing 3) just as Sk-l. dips hard 
into 1F edge, catching up w. body swinging F. 

21b. LIF—IB, RIB—IF[4]. Likewise. 
counters The difficulty is not to hold the 
second curve, but to acquire confidence 
to make the catchy turn far enough 
from under the center of gravity to 
escape a change of edge. Light knee- 
bending, and rather slow-moving Fr-f. 

22a. ROF—QB, LOB—OF [3]. % 
RO F, at end, Fr-f. F (swing 1); strong 
counter. rotation forces Sk-f.up to the 
t., w. F rock, Fr-f. B (swing 2); rapid 
intensification of rotation (unscrew, L 
h. down B, R a. stretched out F), then a sudden 
tlick of Sk-f. round B on F part of skate, simul- 
taneously w. F movement of Fr-f. (swing 3), as 
Sk-l. dips hard into oB edge, catching up w. 
body swinging B. Immediate pull B of Fr-f. by 
L hip (swing 4) increases the swing of the ROB 
curve. % LOB, F rock, Fr-f. B (swing 1); 
strong counter rotation (unscrew, Lh. down B, 
R a, stretched out F) forces Sk-f. B to the t., w. 
B rock, Fr-f. F (swing 2); then a sudden flick of 
Sk-f. F on B part of skate, simultaneously w. B 
movement of Fr-f. (swing 3) just as Sk-l. dips 
into o F, catching up w. body, swinging F. Im- 





mediate pull F of Fr-f. by R hip (swing 4) increases | 


swing of LOF. 

22). LOF—OB, ROB—IF[3)]. Likewise. 

23a. RIF—1IB, LIB—IF [3]. % RIF at 
end, w. B rock, Fr-f. F (swing 1); strong counter 
rotation (screw, R h. down B, 1 a. stretched F) 
forces Sk-f. up to the t. w. F rock, Fr-f. B to 
Sk-f. (swing 2); then a sudden flick of Sk-f 
round B on F part of skate, simultaneously with 
reversal of rotation (unscrew, L h. down B, Ra. 
stretched out F) and ¥F swing of Fr-f. (swing 3), 
just as Sk-l. dips into 1B, catching up w. body 
swinging B. Immediate normal (screw) rotation 
of shoulders pulling Fr-f. B, increases the swing 
of RIB curve.——\% L1B, Brock, Fr-f. F (swing 
1); strong counter rotation (screw, R h. down B, 
L a, stretched F) forces Sk-f. B to the t.; then 
sudden flick of Sk-f. F on B part of skate, simul- 
taneously with reversal of rotation (unscrew, L h. 
down B, R a. stretched F) and pull of Fr-f. Band 
across (swing 3), just as Sk-l. dips into IF, 
catching up w. body swinging F. Immediate 
normal (screw) rotation of shoulders, pulling 
Fr-f. F, increases swing of LIF. 

The knack of getting these rhythmical cross- 
balance movements of the Fr-f., Sk-f. and shoul- 
ders together in the nick of time is difficult to 
learn from description, and not easy to imitate 
from observation. The systematic way is often 
hardest in the beginning, but most economical 
in the end. Will to learn, intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the underlying principles, and industrious 
practise are necessary for success in any style. 
Just at present, in nearly all figures, the fashion, 
due to the dominating influence of the Swedes, is 
toward “skating out of the body,’’ i.e., w. inten- 
sified shoulder-rotation, knee-bend, and ankle- 
twist, and consequently reduced activity of the 
swinging foot. This method is absolutely neces- 
sary in acquiring the continuous swing and self- 
generating glide that connects most of the turns 
into the following combinations. In some of 
them the furn is easier with the change of edge 
than without it; and if you have learned the 
curves and turns above, persevering practise, 
rather than instruction, is needed for perfecting 
the rest. 

The mere enumeration of the remaining 
figures will, in the main, be all that is neces- 
sary. (When the letters indicate the first curve 
only on each foot, the other curves and turns may 
readily be inferred from the official diagrams.) 

24a ROIF, LIOF[2] 
b LOIF, RIOF[2] 
25a ROIB, LIOB[3] 
ONE-FOOT 
EIGHT. 


z 


b LOIB, RIOB[3] 

Alternate-foot, not continuous, and 
therefore large, without kick of Sw-f. 
Same as 5and 6, only in full circles, w 
stronger bend of Sk-knee, and deeper 
cross-balance swing of Fr-f. after the 
change, which should be soft and noiseless, 
without tearing the ice. 








ee 26a ROIF...LOIB [2] 
THRE 
bLOIF...RIOB [2] 
27a RIOF... LIOB[3] 
bLIOF...RIOB [3] {\ 
28a ROIF... LIOF [Il] 
bLOIF...RIOF [I] 
29a ROIB... LIOB [3] 
b LOIB... RIOB [3] parce 4 
THREE. 
CHANGE 
Loop, 30@ROIF...LIOF [2] 
bLOIF...RIOF [2] 
3la ROIB... LIOB [3] 
bLOIB...RIOB[3] «( 
{ 32a ROIF... LOIB([3] 
bLOIF... ROIB[3] 
33a RIOF... LIOB [3] 
b LIOF...RIOB[3] cnance 


BRACKET. 








THREE 34a. ROF—IOB—IF, LIF—OIB— 
cranse or (3). Open out 1B by drawing i 
‘Sh. B and extending Fr-f. B and 

across; then w. deep bend of Sk-l. 

N push hard w. all the weight, 
straighten lightly to the change, and 

as Fr-f. goes F, “sit down” on OB; 

unscrew still more for the turn and 

(The Four pull the Sw-f. into a loop in the air 
Sdges as in 9b.—Then LIF—OB, wW. 
y= Fr-f. B; the change to 1 B, therefore, 
harder.) must be made entirely by Sk-l. and 


shoulders (screw) as Fr-f. goes F and up, to drop 
B sharply at second t., as in 8a, and drive Sk-l. 
into OF. 

34d. LO F—I1O B—I F, RI F—OIB—OF [3). 
Similar. 

35a. ROB—IOF—IB, LIB—OIF—OB [3]. 
First t. w. loop in air and scoop of Sw-f. F (as in 
9b); change, therefore, made entirely by Sk-l. 
and shoulders (unscrew), Fr-f. B, then swung F 
to the t. (in combination, as in 7).——L1 B—o F 
Fr-f., B, may assist change to I F. 

35D. LOB—I0 F—IB, RIB—OIF—OB [3]. 
Similar. 

In the next, 36, 37, on account of loss of “go” 
from so many curves and turns, the threes must 





¢ ¢ BY HOLLIS 


OB’S report of the action 
of the war-office proved 
correct. No application 

| had been received from any foreign firm up tothe 
time the ruling was made, and it was considered, 


arenes 








ORAWN BY H. BURG‘SSS 


therefore, that no one would be injured. Three 
British firms, the Mannheim Company, the 
Ayretoun Company and the Maxwell-Stern 
Company, were already entered. As a conces- 
sion, an amendment had been added to the bill, 
stating that applications from British firms 
might be admitted up to a date three days before 
the trials were to take place. 

The date of the first trials was set nine days 
away, and the place was given as Territet in 
Switzerland, the Swiss republic having extended 
its hospitality. The atmospheric and topograph- 
ical conditions about Lake Leman made the 
choice of this location preferable to any that 
could be obtained in the British Isles. 

After finishing the article, Jack sat for a 
moment silent. Then he said, “This last thing 
is too much. I’ve not believed there was any- 
thing but coincidence in what has happened up 
to the present time, but now I’ve about made up 
my mind there’s somebody after me and after 
my engines. Here’s my experience on the dock 
at New York in the first place. They try to 
keep me from taking the boat. Here’s the bur- 
glary of an aeronautical engine in the second 
place, of an engine that would be worth next to 
nothing to anybody that wasn’t going to use it 
for aeronautics —” 

Bob could not wait for Jack to finish. 
do you think it is?’”’ he interrupted. 

“T can’t see anybody but the Mannheims,” 
Jack said, slowly. “The other competing firms 
are much smaller, and both of them have a good 
reputation. The Mannheims are a big house 
with not too good a reputation. This action 
is undoubtedly the work of some wire-puller.” 

Bob sat up aggressively. “If you fancy,” he 
began, hotly, “that our government does things 
from such motives —’’ 

Jack waved his straw hat before his friend’s 
face. “Cool off! Cool off, Bob!’ he remarked, 


“Who 








THE COLLERTON ENGINE 


In Ten CAapters. Chap ster Four 





be skated with active Sw-f. to increase the swing, 
especially of the second double three. 





DOUBLE-s 36@ ROF... LIF [3] 
CHANGE 
pousies. © LOF...RBIF [3] 
37a ROB... LIB [4] 
b LOB... RIB [4] 
i 38a ROF... LIF [4] 
Loop 
b LOF...BIF [4] Qisnoe 
39a ROB... LIB [5] Loop. 
b LOB... RIB [5] (Cf. Fig.2.) 


It is important to come out of the loops on a 
full symmetrical curve; therefore, keep Fr-f. 
back (or F) and make changes chiefly with shoul- 
ders and Sk-l. Changes after F loops and loops 
after B changes require much patient practise. 


BRACKET 40a ROF... LIF [4] 
onium. b LOF...RIF [4] 
4la ROB... LIB [5] 
b LOB... RIB [5] 

Perfect command of both the turn 


\ 


and the change essential. Do not 
begin the serpentine until you can 
hold the second edge of the first 
bracket in good form, or you will 
have no power to do the second bracket, 
especially in 41 a, b. 


GODFREY ¢ ¢ 


soothingly. “I tell you they 
play politics more or less every- 
where.” 

“Now, boys,’’ said Lady Angela, laughing, 
“don’t quarrel. It seems to me that the thing 








JUMPING FROM THE CAB, HE RAN 
DIRECTLY INTO A LAMP-POST 


for Jack to do is to go to see Mr. Twomell. In 
a case of this kind, expert advice is necessary.” 

““Who’s Mr. Twomell ?” asked Jack. 

“Our solicitor,” answered Bob. ‘Good fellow, 
great cricketer and an old varsity oar.” 

“He is an excellent lawyer besides,”’ said Lady | 
Angela. “I don’t think you could be in better | 
hands. If there isa way out of the difficulty, I | 
think he’ll find it.’’ 

With a sense of relief, Jack threw his respon- 
sibilities temporarily aside and watched the 
fascinating pictures before him. 

Poppies flecked with crimson the yellow of the 
fields, smocked laborers leaned on their hoes to 
watch the rushing train, slow - jogging carts 
passed on the country roads. 

Then came terraced brick houses rising in 
monotonous row after row as the train entered 
the outskirts of a town, then factories and shops, 
a main street which showed a double-decked 
tram, its top filled with passengers. More fac- 
tories followed, more monotonous houses, now 
some detached villas with formal gardens show- 
ing from behind high walls, then a long stretch 
of park, where a herd of deer started at the 
rushing train. 

The twilight was coming down as the train 
sped through Harrow. 

“Nothing but brick from now in,” said Bob. 
‘*All the rest of the way it’s really London.” 

At last the long train drew into the terminal, 
where Bob, leaning from the window, called 
lustily for porters. In a brief time Jack’s car- 
riage rolled across the station courtyard, be- 
tween the great stone pillars that mark the 
entrance to Euston, and out into the quiet 
squares beyond. 

“Tt’s Bloomsbury for us to-night,” Bob had 
remarked. “We always stop at a place in 
Russell Square. We’re not so tremendously rich, 
you know, so we don’t go to Mayfair. You 
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come with us, and if the people there can’t put 
you up, they’!] know somebody who can.’ 

A short stop at the Burnes’ lodgings proved 
that their telegram from Queenstown had been 
received, that there was no room for Jack at that 
house, but that a room had been secured for him 
in Torrington Square, just beyond. 

Where he was lodged or how he got there 
mattered little to Jack that night. He undressed 
quickly and jumped into bed, where he fell at 
once into a dreamless sleep which lasted till a 
knock at the door brought him up with a startled 
“Ves 1” 

“Gentleman to see you, sir,’’ came the answer. 
“A Mr. Burne, and I brought your hot water, 
de” 

“Show Mr. Burne right up!” called Jack, and 
soon Bob came in. 

“Hurry up,” he said, “and come aren to 
Twomell’s. We've got to reach there by half 
after ten to see him. He’s going to play at 
Lord’s this afternoon. I got him on the tele- 
phone.” 

After a hearty breakfast, Jack locked the cases 
in his closet, loeked the door of his room, and 
started out with Bob. At the door they called a 
cab. 

“Middle Temple by way of Trafalgar Square,”’ 
said Bob. 

Jack sat gazing out at a gray, dim city till a 
church on the left caught his view, and he leaned 
forward. ‘St. Martins in-the-Fields,” said Bob. 
“That’s the National Gallery where the Turner 
pictures are we’re just passing now on the right, 
and here’s Trafalgar Square.” 

A wide space of drifting fog, a glimpse of a 
great central column the top of which bore a 
commanding figure, a glimpse of guarding lions 
and of heroic statues, and the cab swung sharply 
to the left into a maze of motor-buses, cabs and 
wagons. 

At last the cab stopped before a black arch, 
through which Jack could see a semicircle of 
dull light. “Here we are,” said Bob, as he 
jumped out. ‘“We’ll meet mother here. She 
had some business to do with Twomell this 
morning, so she said she’d come down ahead of 
us.” 

The darkness of the arch gave way to the 
semilight of a small square. The light of the 
square gave place to a yet narrower, blacker 
passageway which led to yet another square, the 
sides of which, like the first, showed row upon 
row of yellow window lights. 

“Twomell’s stair,” said Bob, as they turned 
into a narrow entrance. 

Three toilsome flights followed. ‘They ought 
to put an elevator here!” grumbled Jack, as he 
struggled upward. 

Finally they entered an office where a clerk 
sat on a high stool with a quill pen behind his ear. 

“How do, Mr. Ayres?” said Bob to the clerk. 
““My mother here ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Burne,’ the clerk replied, de- 
scending from his stool. “Lady Angela Burne 
aizived twenty minutes ago. Mr. Twomell saw 
her directly. I am glad to see you back, sir. 
Ilow did you find our cousins across the water ?’’ 

“Great country,” said Bob. ‘“Here’s a chap 
from the States with me, Mr. Ayres. This is 
Mr. Collerton.”’ 

“Mr. Collerton, I’m glad to meet you, sir,” 
said Mr. Ayres. “Mr. Twomell will be ready 
now, Mr. Burne. He told me to show you in 
when you arrived, sir.’’ 

The clerk opened a door into an inner office. 
Lady Angela was seated ina big chair at one 
side of a massive desk, from behind which rose 
a tall man in gray. 

“Hello, Bob!”’ said Mr. Twomell. 
see you.” 

“Good to see you, Mr. Twomell,” said Bob. 
“How’d you come out yesterday ?” 

Mr. Twomell smiled. ‘‘Seventy-four, and not 
out yet,” he said. “But if this beastly fog grows 
| any worse we can’t go on this afternoon.” 

“1d like to go up to Lord’s and see you play. 
Let me introduce Mr. Collerton, Mr. Twomell.” 

Jack made a statement of his case. 

“Now as regards credentials,” he said, “here 
are letters to the United States consul-general, 
to two members of Parliament, to four members 
of the Aero Club, and to two or three men of 
science.”” He placed the envelopes on the desk 
ina pile. ‘Here are our passports and the card 
of my father’s lawyers in Boston. By cabling 
them you can get any further credentials you 
may need. Lastly, here is my power of attorney 
viséd by the British consul in New York, which 
gives me full power to act as my father’s repre- 
sentative in all matters.” 

“One thing more,” added Bob. ‘“Here’s the 
clipping from the Times about the matter.’ 

Twomell opened his double eyeglass, fixed it 
firmly on his nose, and then began to go care- 
fully through the pile of papers before him. 
Half-way through the list he paused and looked 
up with a smile. “I see you have a letter for 
Herr Mettelin, the greatest aeronaut of them all.”’ 

“Yes,” answered Jack. “My friend, Mr. 
Gardner, gave me that letter. I only hope I 
shall be able to use it.” 

“You may have an opportunity,” said Mr. 
Twomell. “I saw by this morning’s paper that 
Mettelin is experimenting in Switzerland at 
Lucerne, and you may have a chance to stop 
there, either going or coming.” 

He read the various documents which Jack 
had given him. Then he said: 

“IT happen to know your father’s solicitors, so 


“Good to 
































it’s a simple matter to verify all this by cable. 
As long as the letters of introduction are for your 
father instead of for you, 1 suppose we’d better 
do that. That done, everything else is straight 
so far as the legal side goes. But the ruling of 
the war-office stands right in the way. I’m 
afraid there will be next to no chance to get 
a reconsideration in time for you. The only 

thing you can do is to organize as a British 
company with a British subject as chairman of 
the board of directors. Incorporation isn’t neces- 
sary, so far as I can see. Have you any friend 
who is a British subject, and whom you can sug- 
gest as your chairman?” 

Jack shook his head hopelessly. 
a soul here that I can think of.” 

“There are various reasons why I can’t serve,” 
Twomell said, “and in the short time left, the 
securing of a man who would be with you heart 
and soul would be a difficult matter.” 

Jack shook his head again. “Outside of Bob 
here, I can’t think of anybody who could possibly 
do.” 

“Oh, if I only weren’t a minor!” said Bob, 
mournfully. “I’d doit ina minute, and mother’d 
let me. Wouldn’t you, mother?” 

Lady Angela nodded. “Provided you didn’t 
cripple us financially, I shouldn’t have the 
slightest objection. I should like to have you 
have a bit of responsibility, and I should be very 
glad to do anything I could for Jack.”’ 

Mr. T'womell watched her keenly. “ You 
really mean, Lady Angela, that you would be 
willing and glad to have Bob serve if he could ?” 

“T certainly do. But why ?’’ 

“Because he can.”’ 

“T didn’t suppose a minor could possibly 
serve.” 

“Tt’s rather an odd story,”’ said Mr. Twomell. 
“You may remember a few years ago that they 
celebrated the semicentennial of the discovery of 
the first anilin dye, mauve—the first dye which 
was made in the laboratory instead of being 
extracted from scme plant of the fiel 

“T do remember something of it, now that 
you mention it,’’ answered Lady Angela. 

“Then you may remember also that they 
especially honored at that time the discoverer 
of the dye, Sir William Henry Perkin, who, as 
a boy fifty years before, had made the great find. 
I happened to know a friend of Sir William’s 
well, and the story of the whole thing is as 
fascinating as a fairy-tale. 

“Tt seems Sir William was never intended to 
be a chemist, but as a youngster he was always 
meddling with test tubes, working with appa- 
ratus. He put up a little laboratory of his own 
in his father’s house, as so many fellows have 
done since, and pottered round with one thing 
after another till he got together quite a stock of 
information. He went to every lecture on natural 
science he could reach, and finally got a place as 
assistant in a chemical laboratory. 

“They were trying to make quinin where he 
was working, trying to make it in the laboratory 
from coal-tar or its derivatives, instead of getting 
it from the cinchona-tree, and young Perkin 
worked on that problem night and day. 

“He never found out how to make quinin,— 
they’ve never found that out,—but he discovered 
something bigger. One day he found a dirty 
mass in a tube that seemed to stain things. No 
dye had ever been found in that way before. 
Every dye known had either come from some 
part of the earth’s crust or from some growing 
plant, but Perkin had imagination enough to 
conceive that he might have made a dye chem- 
ically in the laboratory. I like to think of the 
youngster standing there alone in the rough 
laboratory in the middle of the night, holding 
that tube with the dirty mass up in front of him 
and looking at it by the dull kerosene light. 

“Tt was a tremendous thing. It opened a 
whole new era. Millions and millions of pounds 
have been invested in dye-works and in the 
manufacture of every kind of cloth, and all of it 
began that night when the boy Perkin found the 
beginnings of the mauve dye. He was a minor 
when he made the discovery, and he had a most 
tremendous fight before he could get Parliament 
to grant him a patent and allow him to serve on 
the board of directors of his company. He won, 
however, and since that time, fifty years ago, 
minors have been able so to serve. Only a few 
times in the last half-century has any one taken 
advantage of the possibility, but the law and the 
precedent are there; and if you, Bob, want to 
serve, and your mother is willing, I can put the 
thing through. And I can put it through in such 
a way that you’ll undergo no financial responsi- 
bility.” 

“T agree,” said Bob. 

“T do,” said Lady Angela. 

“Then,” said Twomell, “‘I’ll have the papers 
made out in a minute. Now there’s just one 
more thing. I wish, Mr. Collerton, that you’d 
repeat to me those conclusions you gave Bob 
coming up in the train which made you believe 
there might be somebody after you.” 

“T believe,” said Jack, “there is somebody 
definitely interested in injuring my chances for 
the competition because of three things—first, 
the attempt at the dock at New York to keep me 
from sailing; second, the stealing of the cases ; 
and third, this action of the war-office.”’ 

*‘Now your three competitors ?” said Twomell. 

“One, the Ayretoun Company, two, the Max- 
well-Stern Company, and three the Mannheim 
Company.” 

An hour later, with agreements and leases 


“There isn’t 
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signed, Robert Burne and John Collerton of the | 
Collerton Engine Company, a British firm with | 


a British subject as chairman of the board of 


directors and with an American citizen as treas- | 


urer, walked down the dark stairs in company 
with Lady Angela. 

“Got that done in time for the big day of the 
regatta, too!’”’ said Bob, jubilantly. ‘““Now we’re 
going home to Henley on the three-thirty train 
from Paddington. We’ll drive straight to our 
lodgings. You drive straight to yours, and meet 
us at the train. You can spare one day, now 
we’ve got so much done, can’t you? Think of 
the diamond sculls to-morrow and the race 
between Leander and the Belgians.” 

“I believe I will come,” said Jack. “I don’t 
believe there is much I can do here. All I really 
must do is to get to Switzerland in a week or so 
more.” 

As they passed through the dim arches and 
courts of the Temple the fog seemed heavier 
than ever, the lighted windows shone still more 
dully, and the way through the arch to Fleet 
Street was black indeed. 

“Looks like a London particular, all right. 
Unusually heavy for this time of year,” said 
Bob. ‘Hope we’ll be able to get tothe train. If 
it should shut down much more, traffic will be 
stopped. Seems as if all the Thames in back of 
the Temple Gardens there must be rising in 
mist.”” He whistled, and two hansoms came 
dashing up. Bob and his mother stepped into 
one. Jack jumped into the other. “Good-by, 
Jack!’ called Bob. ‘“‘See you at Paddington by 
the booking-office at three-fifteen.” 

As the interchange of greetings passed, a man 
on the street stopped just behind Jack’s cab, and 
when he heard Jack’s call, came quickly to the 
edge of the sidewalk. An empty hansom was 
just beside him, and the man hailed it. “That 








cab just ahead is going to Torrington Square,” | 


he said, quickly. “Half a sovereign if you don’t 
lose sight of it.”’ 

Jack sat back unconscious of anything unusual 
as the cab passed slowly to his lodgings. He 
looked at his watch as they arrived. “Half past 
one. How long will it take you to get to Pad- 
dington in this fog ?’”’ he asked the driver. 

“T’d want an hour, sir,”’ was the reply. 

“Very well, then, wait. I’ll be out in half 
an hour,”’ said Jack. 

He swallowed a hasty luncheon, caught up the 
engine cases, called a man to help him with his 
suit case, and stepped into the hansom as a clock 
in the distance struck twice. 

“Fog’s in something terrible,” said the driver. 
“T’ll do the best I can, sir, but it’ll be slow work.”’ 

The opposite side of the street was wholly 
hidden now, the trees in the garden of the square 
were nothing more than pale shades, and the 
passers-by were figures of mystery. The cases 
would not go inside the cab with the apron shut, 


so Jack had placed them just before him beside | 
They turned one corner, then an- | 
other, and suddenly the cabman pulled his horse | 


the dasher. 


sharply up as he almost ran into a wall slightly 
darker than the rest. Even the horse’s head 
was shrouded in blackness now. 

They stopped stock-still while Jack turned 
instinctively to look out of the window to see if 
anything were likely to run into them. He 
heard a slight noise, and turned quickly to see 
a ghostly arm lifting the second case from the 
wagon. He leaped forward, but the cases had 
gone. Jumping from the cab, he ran directly 


into a lamp-post, turned, collided with a mes- | 


senger boy, and then stood still. He was lost 
in an ocean of fog which surrounded him on 
every side. He could see nothing. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


STRONG «e MEDICINE 





HE practise of a vet- 
T) erinary surgeon in 

the thinly settled dis- 
tricts of northern Canada is 
usually wide, if not large. 
Craig’s office was at War- 
wick, in northern Muskoka, 
and a drive of forty miles was no novelty to him. 
He had come to know all the backwoods roads 
of the township well enough to be able to find 
his way in the blackest night—which, in fact, he 
frequently had to do. 

He was returning from an all-day drive, and 
returning late, for nightfall overtook him while 
he was still a long way from home. A brilliant 
summer moon came up, however, as the sun 
went down, and this was fortunate, for the road 
required careful driving. It had been corduroy 
once, but was little used, unfenced, uneven and 
weed-grown. On both sides the scrubby pines 
crowded into it—the fringe of the great wilder- 
ness that extends almost unbroken to the north 
pole. 

He was still a couple of miles from home when 
the horse suddenly snorted, shied violently, and 
stopped short. Craig, who was very tired and 
half-dozing, caught a glimpse of a small black 
animal running about on the road ahead, which 
he took to be a dog. 

“Steady, Peter!” he admonished. 
What’s the matter ?”’ 

At this encouragement Peter bolted with a 
suddenness that nearly threw the surgeon from 
his seat. Horse and buggy went right over the 
little dog, and there was a wildly bumping dash 
over fifty yards of the rough road before Peter 
could be got under control. When pulled up, 
he still seemed wildly uneasy. 

Quieting the horse, Craig looked back and saw 
the little black body struggling in the moonlight. 
He was sorry, and he felt that he could not leave 
the animal there to suffer for hours. He resolved 
to go back and chloroform it, if, as he believed, 
it was badly crushed by the wheels. 

There was a bottle of chloroform in his medi- 
cine-satchel, and he led Peter to the edge of the 
woods and tied him firmly to a tree. Taking 
the medicine-case, he started back, carrying also 
an empty oat-sack to wrap round the animal 
while administering the drug. 

But before he came very near, he perceived 
that it was no dog. It was a bear cub, perhaps 
six weeks old, and it made a crippled attempt 
to run at Craig’s approach, disclosing that its 
hind leg was broken. 

The surgeon caught it easily, however, and as 
it bit and scratched like a little fury, he shoved 
it into the empty sack. He had no more thoughts 
of chloroform; he was determined to take it 
home, cure it if possible, and tame it. 

In the sack the little animal struggled so ama- 
zingly, emitting smothered yelps and whinings, 
that the surgeon had to use both hands for the 
sack. He slung the medicine-case. over his 
shoulders by a carrying-strap he often used, and 
hastened toward the buggy with his squirming 
burden. 

The cub yelped and squalled. Craig could 
hear Peter thrashing about, and now he under- 
stood the horse’s panic. He was more than’ 
half-way to the buggy when he heard a sudden 
rapid smashing in the brushwood, as if some 
large animal were plunging through it, and it 
thrilled him, too, with instant affright. He began 


“Get up! 
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to run. Somehow he had 
not thought of it before, 
but he might have known 
that so small a cub would 
not be found far from its 
mother. 

But he held resolutely to 
He believed that the she bear would 


the sack. 
be afraid to come out into the open road, and, 
in fact, the crashing rush seemed to be following 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


THE ENEMY HAD ALMOST COME UP ON A 


LEVEL WITH HIS FEET. 


him just inside the cover of the cedars. 


arrow. 

With a single spurt, Craig reached the buggy, 
and hurled the sack and imprisoned cub into 
it. Gathering up the reins, he reached for 
his pocket-knife and 
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Craig | 
had almost reached the buggy when a great | 
dark shape shot into the moonlight like an | 
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two wheels for a dozen yards at the edge of a 
deep ditch. Craig was lying half on the 
squealing cub, and before he could get his 
balance in the reeling vehicle, it tipped over a 
low stump and upset, flinging the surgeon into 
the dead lower spikes of a great cedar at the 
roadside. 

In a panic he tried to hoist himself up into 
* | the tree and out of sight. He saw the bear 
plunge into the wreck. There was a squeal 





| from the horse, a fury of kicking, a crash, and 


he burst loose and galloped up the road with a 
trail of broken straps. 

Craig had contrived to clamber six or eight 
| feet up in the cedar, although he was speared on 
the spiky branches and terribly encumbered by 
the medicine-case, that still dangled round his 
body. The cub seemed to be pinned under the 
overturned buggy; it was squalling with fright, 
and its mother bounded here and there in a 
frenzy of anxiety, but did not know how to get 
at it. 

In one of these rushes she came close under 
Craig’s tree, and appeared to scent him. She 
sniffed sharply ; her hair bristled down her back. 
Craig made an injudicious attempt to get higher, 
and at the crackling in the boughs the old virago 
reared up and made a couple of bounds that took 
her six feet up the trunk. 

The surgeon scrambled upward, tearing 
| through the branches, with the leather satchel 
banging against his stomach. But the bear came 

up with amazing agility; she seemed to wriggle 
through the dense branwhes like a squirrel, and 
while Craig was painfully gaining another yard, 
the enemy had almost come up on a level with 
| his feet. 

He was quite unarmed; he had even dropped 
his pocket-knife on the road. But he remem- 
bered that there were a couple of short—very 
short—operating-knives in his case, and he jerked 
open the satchel to get at them. 

The bear’s head protruded from the dark leaf- 
age below him. Ina panic he kicked at it, and 
the return blow ripped the bottom of his trousers 
leg into ribbons. : 

He could not feel the knife, but, hardly know- 
ing what he did, he snatched the largest bottle 
in the case, and flung it downward with all 
his strength. 

It hit and rebounded from the hairy neck. 
The bear’s face rose to his knee with an open- 
mouthed scowl, and he smashed another bottle 
squarely across it. 

The animal wavered, with a choking cough. 
| She let go with her hind feet, clung an instant 
with her fore claws, and then dropped 
smashing through the branches, striking 
the earth like a stone. 

Craig stared down at her, almost 
letting go his own hold in his amaze- 
ment. ‘There she lay, as if stone-dead, 
at the bottom of the tree. 

There was a pungent, choking odor 
in the air, but at the moment he was 
too excited to speculate upon it or to 
recognize it. 

He could not believe that the animal 
was dead, for he knew that he had 
no poisons of such instantaneous effect 
in his case. He ventured to slide down 
the tree, however, keeping as far from 
the motionless body of his enemy as 
he could; and once on the ground, he 
flung off the medicine-case and bolted 
up the road almost as fast as Peter had 
gone. 

He ran for nearly half a mile, and 
then slowed, out of breath, to a fast 
walk. The moonlit road remained 
empty behind him, and he came in 
sight of Warwick in less than an hour. 

Just there he encountered a party 
coming to look for him, with lanterns 
and rifles. Peter had come up to the 
barn gate half an hour before, dripping 
wet and shivering with fright, trailing 
a broken harness, and with three long, 
bleeding scratches on his flank. 

With this reénforcement, Craig wert 
back. They found the buggy lying 
where it had capsized, but the bear was 
gone. No trace of her could be found 
within fifty yards, and before going, 
she had contrived to drag the cub from 
under the buggy and to tear open the 
sack. Crippled as he was, she had 
taken him with her, to recover if he 
could without veterinary aid. 

The rapid recovery of the animal 
was as puzzling as its sudden collapse, 
and Craig was more than ever at a loss 
to account for it. The medicine-case 
lay where he had dropped it, and he 
searched the ground for the broken 
bottle. 

After some minutes he found the neck 
with the cork in it, and it still seemed to have a 
clinging odor, piercing and pungent. He knew 
what it was, even before he found the larger 
fragment with the label sticking to it. Holding 





| it up to the moonlight, he read the inscription, 


“Liq. Ammonia Fort.” 
The bottle had been almost full, and five 


slashed the tie-strap,| ounces of strong liquid ammonia discharged 


and as the excited and terrified horse went off | upon the bear’s eyes and nose must have been 


with a bolt, the surgeon flung himself into the | more than enough to blind and strangle 
| for some time. 


buggy. 


Before he could get control of the reins, the | 
buggy rocketed over a pile of logs and skated on | 


her 


No weapon could have been more effective, 
and it was a bloodless victory besides 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
f= are now being built with cubby-holes in 


them. The idea is that these delightfully 
mysterious recesses are as necessary to children 
as parlors are to their parents. 

he first strawberries of the season appeared 

a few weeks ago in the Southern markets, 
and dealers got a dollar a quart for them. 
Cranberries cost only a tenth as much, are 
quite as red, and not much, if any, sourer. 


N* everything is dead that goes to the dead- 
letter office. For example, the tarantula 
which popped out of a box when it was opened 
there the other day was not only very much 
alive, but caused the office force to exhibit 
unwonted liveliness. 
ae is far from being the childless country 

that some writers picture it. The recent 
census shows no fewer than thirty-five thousand 
families in that country which rejoice in ten or 
more children each, and over one and one-fourth 
million families having at least five children 
each. wy 

arrara marble has had an enviable fame for 

centuries. The son of the present owner 

of the quarries, however, recently stated that 
stone from Colorado is equally good and has 
equal beauty. ‘The New World contains treas- 
ures which the Italian, Columbus, never 
dreamed of. pa 

he composite character of the American 

people of to-day could hardly be shown in 
a more striking way than by the fact that a 
leaflet in ten different languages has just been 
authorized by a clothing-makers’ union, in order 
to inform its members of present conditions in 
the trade and the advantages of organization. 

hief Bison of the South Dakota Sioux 

Indians has gone to Nicaragua to make 

arrangements for the migration of his tribe of 
eight thousand to that country. He hopes to find 
a welcome in a country where there is a chance 
for fighting men, and thinks that there are better 
opportunities for Indians in Central than in 
North America. 


ome ingenious Englishman has invented a 
clock, the movement of which is caused by 
the activity of a minute quantity of radium, 
and the inventor thinks it will run ten thou- 
sand years without winding. If ‘‘grandfather’s 
clock,’’ famous in song, which stopped short on 
a certain sad occasion, had been equipped with 
a radium escapement, it would hardly have got 
fairly going during its first century. 


leveland school children bid fair to become 
the champion spellers of the country. 
They are required to learn only two new words 
a day, or ten words a week. At the end of 
every eight weeks they are tested in a spell- 
ing-bee, and almost every child spells all the 
words correctly. This system is based on the 
truth enunciated in the chorus of the song, 
‘*Every little bit added to what you’ve got 
makes a little bit more.’’ 
he fourth Pan-American Congress, which 
will meet in Buenos Ayres next summer, 
may include in its program addresses by pro- 
fessors from all the countries represented. 
Secretary Knox has recently suggested an 
interchange of professors among the American 
republics similar to that which for several years 
has subsisted between the United States and 
certain European countries. The governing 
board of the Pan-American Congress has ap- 
proved the suggestion. ‘The aim is, of course, 
to extend mutual knowledge and strengthen 
friendly relations. 


on has lately held an exhibition devoted 
to the future—a display of what the city 
is now and what it is hoped to make it in 1915. 
One of the most notable portions of it was con- 
tributed by the churches. Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews worked together in the production of 
it, and those who question the vitality of the 
Christian religion in present times found therein 
an answer to their queries. The exhibit in- 
cluded a model of the tent system of treating 
tuberculosis, maintained by Emmanuel Church, 
the Salvation Army rescue work, the looms of 
the Morgan Memorial, methods of relieving 
conditions in the slums, the history of the de- 
velopment of charities and educational work 
carried on by churches. The most vigorous 
critics of the churches, unfortunately, do not 
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attend church services, and therefore do not 
know how eminently practical is a great deal 
of the ‘work which religious organizations are 
now doing. 


nvious American women will be interested 

*in the wonderful ‘‘character’’ given to the 
‘electric Mary Ann’’ by the British electrical 
engineer who invented her. ‘‘Mary Ann’ isa 
small electric motor which meets a wide variety 
of wants. It occupies less room than a type- 
writer and weighs only seventeen pounds, so 
that it can be carried to any part of the house. 
Connection with an ordinary electric-light cir- 
cuit furnishes the power, whereupon ‘‘Mary 
Ann’’ works the washing-machine or wringer, 
sweeps, dusts, irons, washes dishes, chops 
meat, churns, peels potatoes, stones raisins, 
kneads dough, beats eggs, or runs the sewing- 
machine. Moreover, she works at small ex- 
pense, never asks a day off or an evening out, 
and has no ‘‘followers.’’ If she can be made 
to take her orders from a phonograph and not 
talk back, she will come near to being the long- 
sought solution of the servant-girl question. 


*® & 


A HOMEFUL. 


Jes’ er li’l’ cabin, whar de blue smoke rise an’ curl, 
Kin hol’ ernough er happiness to re’ch eroun’ de worl’. 
Frank L. Stanton. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


he year just coming to an end has been 
7 rich in the material of which history is 
made. In the United States a new Presi- 
dent has been inaugurated. One of Mr. Taft’s 
first official acts was the fulfilment of his cam- 
paign promise to call Congress together in special 
session to revise the tariff laws. Congress acted 
on the President’s suggestion, and revised the 
law that had been in force twelve years, or 
longer than any other tariff statute. 

Congress, still further, at the suggestion of the 
President, submitted to the states a constitu- 
tional amendment intended to permit the national 
government to levy an income tax. The salary 
of the President :was increased to seventy-five 
thousand dollars a year, from fifty thousand 
dollars, to which it was raised in the time of 
President Grant. 

After a brief rest, following the adjournment 
of Congress in August, Mr. Taft started on a 
tour of the country, in the course of which he 
made many speeches. He attended the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific fair in Seattle, and crossed the 
Mexican border at El Paso, Texas, to meet 
President Diaz. 

American troops were withdrawn from Cuba 
after the inauguration of a new Cuban presi- 
dent. A number of railroad companies and 
shippers were fined for giving or receiving 
freight-rate rebates. A retrial of the case in 
which the Standard Oil Company was fined 
nearly thirty million dollars for accepting re- 
bates resulted in the acquittal of the company. 
This company, still further charged with viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws, was ordered by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals to cease 
doing business as at present organized, but 
appealed to the Supreme Court. The lower 
courts issued similar orders against other large 
corporations during the year. 

The tercentenary of the navigation of the 
Hudson River by Henry Hudson and the cen- 
tenary of Fulton’s demonstration of his ability 
to operate a steamboat were celebrated in New 
York. Representatives were present from the 
great maritime nations of the world. 

In Great Britain the most important event of 
the year was the assertion by the House of 
Lords of their right to assure themselves that’ 
the public demands the passage of a revolu- 
tionary finance bill before they will consent to 
vote for it. ‘Their refusal to vote for the budget 
until after an appeal to the people, simple as it 
seems, is regarded by the Liberal ministry as a 
violation of the constitution, and as a challenge 
by the House of Lords to the opponents of the 
hereditary legislative chamber. 
precipitated is of greater gravity than any other 
which has confronted the government since the 
passage of the reform law in 1832. 

The federation movement in progress within 
the British Empire extended to South Africa. 
The imperial Parliament approved the consti- 
tution of the new South African union. The 
development of the British imperial idea was 
still further manifested in the agreement of 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada to build 
war-ships for the reénforcement of the British 
navy. 

In Germany, the first step toward a ministry 
responsible to the Reichstag, instead of to the 
Kaiser, was taken when Chancellor von Biilow 
resigned, after failure to carry his finance meas- 
ures. He was succeeded by Doctor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg. In Spain, the Maura cabinet 
was forced out because of the objections raised 
to its war in Morocco and to the methods used 
in suppressing riots in Barcelona. In France, 
the Clemenceau ministry fell, and was suc- 
ceeded by a ministry headed by Monsieur 
Briand, the first Socialist to rise to so high a 
post in a modern state. Holland rejoiced over 
the birth of an heiress to the throne. In 
Turkey, the progressive element made an end 
to the misrule of Abdul Hamid, and put his 
brother on the throne as Mehemed V. The 
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Balkan troubles of the previous year, which 
had threatened a general European war, were 
amicably settled. 

The great exploring achievements were in 
the arctic and antarctic regions. Lieutenant 
Shackleton, a British explorer, raised to the 
knighthood for his exploit, returned from the 
antarctic in the spring with the announcement 
that he had reached a point within one hundred 
and eleven miles of the south pole, and had 
determined the position of the magnetic pole. In 
the autumn Dr. Frederick A. Cook and Com- 
mander Robert E.. Peary, both Americans, 
returned from the arctic with the announcement 
that they had reached the north pole itself. 
Doctor Cook’s claim is still under dispute, but 
Commander Peary’s proofs, submitted to a 
scientific society, are regarded as convincing. 

The two great disasters of the year were 
lightened by the display of the finest human 


qualities. The Calabrian earthquake, on De-| 


cember 28, 1908, really belongs to this year, 
for the terrible havoc wrought was not known 
till that year had ended. When it was known, 
assistance came from all parts of the world. 
The frightful loss of life in the Cherry coal- 
mine fire in Dlinois was not lessened by the 
death of the brave men who first went down to 
rescue the miners, but their unselfishness is an 
example that should be recorded. 

There has been great progress in aerial navi- 
gation. The Wright brothers have made aston- 
ishing flights in their biplane, Louis Blériot 
crossed the English Channel in a monoplane, 
and Count von Zeppelin sailed eight hundred 
and fifty miles in a balloon equipped with a 
motor. 

A large number of notable persons died, but 
the death of John Stewart Kennedy, a modest 
New York capitalist, who left about thirty 
million dollars for philanthropical purposes, 
will affect a wider circle than the passing away 
of many more famous persons. 


THE FADING YEAR. 


Like to a good old age released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away. 
- William Cullen Bryant. 


® @¢ 
“MANNER” AND ‘“ MANNERS.” 


t what age does a boy rightly. begin to 
A acquire manners? Not ‘‘manner,’’ but 

‘*manners,’’ for manner gained before a 
lad has come into the possession of a real, 
directing personality, and grown to man’s 
estate, makes of him a conceited prig, a small, 
prosing bore, to avoid or to bear with as neces- 
sity dictates, but never to enjoy. 

Who can think, without an amused, dis- 
approving smile, of the prim little Macaulay, 
painfully scalded by his mother’s overturned 
coffee-pot, yet answering with easy compla- 
cency, “Thank you, madam, the agony is 
abated’’? It would have been a thousand times 
better if he had locked his lips in true English 
schoolboy style, or even cried, after the intimate 
fashion of children in all countries. 

Not that self-control is to be despised. Far 
from it, for such control is the foundation upon 
which kindness and good-will build up the 
polite and desired structure of manners. No 
boy grown beyond babyhood is too young to 
remember always that doors opened and parcels 
carried make his mother’s heart very proud and 
happy at her son’s consideration; that older 
people like briskly bobbing caps and dislike 
being interrupted in their talk; and that all the 
outward and visible signs of a thoughtful, kind 
spirit are just so much to any lad’s credit. 

No mother should slacken her efforts to 
awaken a boy’s appreciation of this best of 
things, but she should avoid with equal perti- 
nacity the overelaborated expression of it. 
Then, perhaps, the Elysium of Mr. Gelett 
Burgess’s prophecy would be realized: 

A boy would doff his little hat, 
A girl would curtesy just like that, 


And both would use such words as these, 
“Excuse me, sir,” and “If you please.” 


But it would be done fittingly, with boyish 
naiveté, for there is the greatest difference in 
the world between ‘‘manner’’ and ‘‘manners.’’ 


HELPING THE INDIANS. 


Ihe present condition and future prospects 
4 2 of the Indians form an important part of 
the many matters to which Secretary 
Ballinger calls attention in his annual report. 
A personal investigation of the field service 
of the Indian Bureau made by the Secretary 
last spring convinced him that it requires whole- 
sale reorganization. The Indian agents occupy 
a peculiarly close and personal relation to their 
charges. They have, moreover, large liberty 
of individual action and independent judgment. 
This fact, taken in connection with the patience 
and stoical silence of the Indians under abuses, 
renders it exceedingly important that only men 
of singular uprightness and strength of character 
be chosen to represent the country as Indian 
agents. Secretary Ballinger intimates that all 
the men in the service do not conform to these 
requirements, and announces a purpose to dis- 
miss all who do not meet them. 
The race as a whole is as yet an incompletely 
developed element in civilization. Before the 











Indian can take an influential position he must 
learn how to support himself and his family in 


the conditions that prevail to-day. He must 
learn to farm, to build houses and repair wagons, 
to shoe horses. The Indian women, on their 
part, must acquire a knowledge of cooking, 
sewing, and other domestic arts. 

All these things, Secretary Ballinger believes, 
should be taught in the Indian schools. He 
intends, therefore, to close such schools as fail 
to offer these advantages, and to foster and 
strengthen those that do. The ultimate aim is 
a system of district day-schools for the Indians, 
which shall differ in no respect from the corre- 
sponding schools for white children, except in 
the prominence given to industrial education. 

This is only another step in the movement to 
make the native sons of the soil of America full 
citizens of the republic, entitled to all the 
nation’s privileges and opportunities. 


A NEW OLD YEAR. 


hether we phrase our emotion for the 

last day of December with the poet, 

with the penitent, or with the practi- 

cal man of affairs, we arrive at the same minor 

chord. The poet sings, ‘‘Ring out the old!’’ The 

penitent recalls remorsefully things done and 

left undone in the past three hundred and sixty- 

five days. The practical man exclaims, ‘‘Good 

riddance to bad rubbish! Make past history as 

soon as possible of the troubles of 1909!’? So 

the Year, depicted as a tottering old man, is 
hustled off the stage. : 

Who set on foot the legend that our friend, 
The-Year-Just-Past, is a decrepit old fellow, 
whose scythe, when it is not cutting down 
beauty and grace, is used us a staff for his 
shrunken and trembling limbs? The Old Year 
is better pictured as a robust, deep-chested 
woman, poising on her shoulder a basket of 
ripe corn, and gathering in her full skirts the 
brilliant wealth of orchard and garden, the 
treasures of the months, poured out by the glad 
earth as a reward for man’s ardent toil. Not 
the feebleness of old age but the vigor of ma- 
turity, is the fit symbol of the year’s end. 

As the wise physician no longer practises 
blood-letting as a preparation for health, so the 
philosopher no longer looks back with tears 
upon the failures of the year. He heartens 
himself rather for the future by recounting his 
mercies, his successes, his experiences of love 
and compassion. If there have been storms 
and dark days, there have been also gracious 
sunshine and warm showers, and all have been 
wrought by a divine alchemy into the fruits of 
the season. 

As the laborer looks back upon his toil; he 
sees the harvest of corn in the ear—not the 
blight nor the canker. He remembers that the 
gifts of experience, whether of pain or pleasure, 
come like the kindly fruits of the earth—‘‘so 
that in due time we may enjoy them!’’ 


* ¢ © 


nother attempt is being made to have Christo- 
pher Columbus enrolled among the saints. 
The Congregation of Sacred Rites of the Roman 
curia has jurisdiction over such matters, and the 
formalities of procedure, as now used in the 
process of canonization and beatification, were 
established by Pope Sixtus V in 1587. The pro- 
ceedings often cover many years, as in the case of 
Joan of Arc, whose name was added last year to 
the list of saints. In 1892-93, when the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America 
was being celebrated, petitions signed by millions 
of people, representing all the civilized nations, 
were sent to Pope Leo XIII for the canonization 
of Columbus. The congregation of cardinals took 
the matter in consideration, but made no recom- 
mendation to the Pope. It is said that their 
unfavorable attitude was due to revelations regard- 
ing the not altogether blameless private life of 
Columbus; but his admirers are not discouraged, 
and will try again. 


he Alsop claim, which has been in dispute be- 
tween the United States and Chile for over a 
quarter of a century, is to be settled by King 
Edward VII as arbitrator. The claim involves 
about one million dollars, and is based upon con- 
cessions made to a syndicate of Americans by 
Bolivia. The territory in question has since 
become a part of Chile, and that country has 
failed to keep its promise to recognize the rights 
of the Americans. Instead of resorting to The 
Hague tribunal, the two countries agreed to ask a 
disinterested ruler to settle the dispute, as was 
the old custom when countries preferred arbitra- 
tion to war, and no doubt justice will be done by 
King Edward’s decision. 
he story of the widow’s cruse of oil is almost 
outdone by the experience of Northwestern 
University. In 1853 the university bought a tract 
of land in Evanston, Illinois, for its campus, and 
paid twenty-five thousand dollars for it. Several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of land have been 
sold from the tract, and the amount left is worth 
two and a half million dollars. The same year it 
invested eight thousand dollars in Chicago real 
estate, and the plot of ground is now worth about 
two millions. Although the total amount of gifts 
received has been only three millions, the assets 
of the university now amount to nine millions. 
either the British House of Lords which re- 
jected the budget early this month, nor the 
House of Lords which at first refused to pass the 
reform bill in 1832, voted directly on the bill before 
it. The Lords let the budget alone, and passed 
Lord Lansdowne’s motion that “this House is not 
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justified in giving its consent to this bill until it 
has been submitted to the judgment of the coun- 
try.” In 1832 Lord Lyndhurst moved, when the 
bill abolishing the pocket boroughs came before 
the Lords, that “the question of enfranchisement 
should precede that of disfranchisement.” His 
motion was carried, and the ministry resigned. 
The Lords finally agreed to the bill under the 
threat of the ministry, backed by the king, to 
make enough new peers to overcome the hostile 
majority of thirty-five. As the recent majority 
against the budget was two hundred and seventy- 
five, it is evidently out of the question even to 
threaten the creation of enough new Liberal peers 
to carry the bill. But if the country should return 
a Liberal majority to the House of Commons com- 
missioned to repass the budget, no one doubts 
that the Lords will then acquiesce. 


® ¢ 


SAVED: ONE POET LAUREATE. 


M*® Weaver had pted her husband with 
wide-open eyes—for better, for werse. She 
had from the start very little hope that she would 
ever be able to interest him in the classics. Not 
that Hamilton Weaver was incapable of appre- 
ciating good literature, but merely that his was 
the peculiar type of mind which scorns to have its 
good things pointed out beforehand. The conse- 
quence was that he pooh-poohed Dickens; had no 
use for Browning; no respect for Tennyson; no 
patience, in fact, with anything in the nature of 
an acknowledged masterpiece. 

In the first year of their married life she had 
given up trying to read Tennyson to him; Brown- 
ing she never attempted after the first month. 

“A noble line?” he would say. ‘Why is it 
noble, my dear? I'll tell you. Because you have 
been trained to think so. Because it has the 
right name attached. I’ll wager I can find you 
something as good as that in to-night’s paper.” 

This was a trifle upsetting, just at first, for a 
wife who had starred in English all through her 
university course, especially as she recognized 
perfectly the obstinacy of the prejudice that 
blinded him ; but after the children came she forgot 
to fret about it, and as the years slipped away, she 
even learned to smile over her husband’s mania 
for originating his own literary enthusiasms. 

One night, as Mr. Weaver sat reading a new 
novel, he suddenly turned it over to look for the 
author’s name, and smiled with satisfaction at find- 
ing it unfamiliar. 

“This fellow’s a clipper,” he declared. “Don’t 
know him from Adam, but he’s all right. When 
he wants to end a chapter in style he just breaks 
into verse thatis verse. Mary, listen tothis.” He 
read aloud the lines that had impressed him. 

“M-m, yes, what’s the connection?” Mrs. 
Weaver asked, rather languidly, as she looked up 
from her magazine story. 

“Never mind the connection, my dear. No con- 
nection needed. It’s a gem, I tell you, ail by 
itself. I’d give five dollars to have written it.” 

Readjusting his glasses, he read it through again, 
looking up at the end to meet an incredulous 
stare from his wife. 

“Hamilton! Are you telling me you’d give five 
dollars to have written that?” 

“T am—and I say it’s worth it.” 

“You extravagant man!” She began to laugh 
weakly. ‘Five dollars to write like —”’ 

“Mary, you didn’t get the full force of it, I guess. 
Now take this in.” 

In spite of her remonstrance, he read once more: 





“She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her, and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat 
Had I lain for a century dead; 

Would start and tremble under her feet 
And blossom in purple and red.” 

“Of course —of course!” cried Mrs. Weaver, 
before he had finished. ‘‘Tennyson’s ‘Maud,’ 
Hamilton! Old as the hills, dear!” 

He flung the book on the table. “Tennyson!” 
Fora minute he glared. Then, independent to the 
last, he exclaimed, defiantly, ‘‘Well, I don’t care 
who wrote it! The thing has merit.” 


THE FIRST STEP. 


unice Holden’s face was full of soft color and 

her eyes were shining like stars. It was so 
lovely not to feel left out. The quiet little house- 
hold in which she had grown up with her aunt and 
her grandmother had taught her nothing of the 
ways of young people, and this month at camp 
was an experience nearly as overwhelming as if 
she had been dropped into another planet. 

All the first difficult week she had been trying to 
find her way through it all—the gay badinage, the 
frank, merry comradeship among the other young 
people. They meant to be “nice” to her, but they 
knew each other so well, and had such endless 
things going on. 

So it happened that “little Clover,” as one or two 
of them nicknamed her, had been often left out. 
That was why her eyes were shining and the color 
coming and going in her face during the walk to 
Snow Hill with Charley Marshall. 

It was not that she especially liked Charley—and 
she hated having the smoke from his cigar blow 
in her face; but at least she was not left out. 

That night, a little tired, she was up in her room, 
when she heard voices below her window. 

“Smoke?” one asked. 

“Try me,” the other replied, with a laugh. 
doesn’t have much chance in this crowd.” 

“Take a walk with little Clover,” the first one 
advised. ‘“She’ll let you do anything.” 

“She like it?” The question sounded puzzled. 

“She likes it better than being left out,” was the 
rejoinder. 

The girl in the room above drew back, her face 
burning. So that was what they thought of her—a 
girl who would let men do anything rather than be 
left out. She threw herself upon the bed, her eyes 
full of tears. She wished that she had never come 
—she wished— Across the tumult of anger and 
humiliation came a sudden question. Was it not 
true—what had been said of her? 

Eunice sat up, thinking hard. Presently she 
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rose and changed her tumbled dress and put up 
her hair, and went down to the piazza. 

The two young men who were there smoking 
both sprang to their feet, Charley Marshall greet- 
ing her gaily. 

“I was hoping you. would come. The crowd 
has started down to the Point. We could over- 
take them in ten minutes.” 

Eunice looked at him gravely. Her voice was 
very clear. 

“T could not think of troubling you—while you 
are smoking. I am just going to Mrs. Day’s 
cabin,” and with a little nod she was gone. 

The two young men, one amused, the other dis- 
concerted, glanced at each other. 

“Well, I vow!” Charley Marshall exclaimed. 

Eunice, going down the road alone, felt a sudden 
sense of relief—-almost of happiness. She did not 
realize that she had taken the first step toward 
her longed-for goal. She only knew that it was 
good, good to respect oneself. 


* ¢ 


ONLY ABSENT - MINDED. 


Boston specialist declares that one indication 
of a failing mind is inability to remember 
what one ate for breakfast. Forgetfulness that 
goes beyond this might seem to indicate some- 
thing worse; yet the New York Press brings no 
such imputation against an esteemed professor at 
a great university, who, at the beginning of one of 
his lectures, appeared much worried and per- 
plexed, and finally requested that his son, a 
freshman in the same institution, be summoned 
without delay. 
Startled by the message, the youth responded 
poomeey- Me this time the professor was ab- 
ur theme, and resented intrusion. 
"4 am surprised, ” he said. “What do 
youn eg by interru pting me in this way?” 
‘ather, don a _ remember? You sent 
Pe. 5 "ot ome at once 
“Oh, yes, to be sure. Now I recollect. It was 
my fear of ee a your mother. You know how 
it distresses her, dear soul, if I fail to appear at 
my meals. I got thinking about this when I 
started lecturing, and I sent for you to set my 
doubts at rest. John, please tell me, have I had 
my breakfast yet, this morning?” 


* ¢@ 


JOB’S PRECOCITY. 


minister, so often the lone man at various 

church gatherings, is sometimes placed in 
positions that try his patience as well as his tact. 
Dr. John Kelman, a noted Edinburgh divine who 
has recently visited this country, is credited with 
aclever evasion in just such an embarrassing posi- 
tion. Following a certain missionary meeting of 
the ladies of his parish, several of them had fallen 
into a more or less heated discussion of the pre- 
cocious attainments of their several sons. 

One good lady declared that her eldest had mas- 
tered his alphabet at the unusual Age of fourteen 
months. Another maintained her child’s supe- 
riority, from the fact that he had been able to read 
Cesar’s “Gallic War” with ease when only eight. 
A third called upon the reverend gentleman to 
attest the feat of her youngest son in repeatin _~ 
Twenty-third Psalm when but two years ol 
the most co prodig of them all. 

“Weel, ladies,” said the octor, hesitating and 
smiling, ee is sma use in bantin’ the facks when 
the Good Book tells us beyond a’ doubt that 
Maister Job outstripped them a’ by. cursin’ the 
day he was born.’ 
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THE BEST OF INTENTIONS. 


Pye ee learning and technical capacity 
characterize the true critic, but native tact 
and delicacy may occasionally be substituted with 
good effect—as in the case of a gardener known to 
a contributor to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


The gardener was employed by a friend of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. One day, when she was 
walking in his garden, Mrs. Stowe came upon him, 
working among his roses. She watched him a 
while, then entered into conversation. Curious, 
as all authors are, to know the impression her 
work had made *.pon him, Mrs. Stowe suddenly 


said: 

“My man, did you ever read ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ ?” 

The old gardener did not want to hurt the 
famous novelist’s feelings, neither did he want to 
appear ignorant, under f further questioning. 

“Well, no, ma’am,” he stammered, ‘‘not exactly. 
— as you might say ‘read it,’ but’ I’ve tried to, 
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A DIPLOMATIC PLAYWRIGHT. 


t need not always use a bludgeon to get 
one’s effects. That Sir A. W. Pinero, the 
English writer of plays, understands how to use 
more delicate weapons, this story from the London 
Daily News gives proof: 

Pinero once mildly protested against the way 
oe actor pronounced a certain word in one of his 
plays. 

“TI have always pronounced the word like that,” 
was the reply, “‘and I shall continue to do so.” 

“By all means do as you think best,” retorted 
the playwright. “I would not de prive you of one 
of your laughs for all the world.” Before the 
next rehearsal the actor had changed his mind. 


* ¢ 


FITZGERALD’S SUMMARY. 


dward Fitzgerald, the translator of the Persian 
poet, Omar Khayyam, was a more or less 
genial opponent of matrimony as a state. 

One oul. he said to his friend, Miss Ellen Church- 
yard of Woodbridge : 

“Do you know, Nell, what marriage is?” 

Miss Churehy: ard thought not. 

“Then I'll tell you,” said he. “Marriage is 
standing at one’s desk, nicely settled to work, 
when a great big bonnet pushes in at the door 
and asks you to go for a walk with it.” 


TECHNICAL. 


‘¢7 will tell you the kind of lawyer Jones is,” said 

the judge, in reply to a request for such infor- 
mation. 

“He’s so technical that he will fall all over a 


crowbar to hunt for a pin, and not even see the 
crowbar, mind you.” 
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We borrowed this dance 

From the days of the past 

And the wonder grows as 
we dance it— 

How they kept up the pace 

And the strength of the race 
without 
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t’s meself that’s sick with longin’ for the old land 

and the dear: ; 

I was crazy-wild to leave it, an’ to make the jour- 
ney here; 

But I’m sorry-sick at mornin’, an’ at evenin’ ’tis 
as bad, 

An’ my piller’s wet with cryin’, an’ my heart’s 
forever sad. 


It is nice an’ easy workin’ with conveniences at 
hand; 

An’ the coal, an’ gas, an’ ’lectrics I have learned 
to understand: 

But I’d rather have the peat fire, an’ the candle, 
an’ the thatch, 

An’ the neighbors drappin’ in when the dure is on 
the latch. 


There’s a-comin’ an’ a-goin’ here, an’ people hur- 
n’ by; 
But the wind itself is lonesome, an’ forever on the 


ery; 

An’ the tears live in me eyes till they’re red, an’ 
achin’ sore, 

An’ me heart is nigh to break till I see my home 
once more. 


For the grass is greener there, an’ the sky is bluer- 
blue, 

An’ the fields are jest a-waitin’ for me feet to 
ramble through ; 

An’ the little boys be playin’ round the dure, an’ 
askin’ why 

Sister’s gone so long away, an’ if she’s comin’ by 
an’ by? 


An’ me mither sets a-patchin’, an’ a-mournin’ of 
me, too,— 

Me, that kept ’em all a-laughin’, though the payin’ 
tasks were few,— 

Jest a-plannin’ an’ a-pinchin’ for to make the two 
ends meet, 

But the love it kept us goin’, an’ we had the 
dancin’ feet. 


So I’m savin’ up me wages—ivery penny I can 
spare, 

Till I git the passage-money to the old home over 
there, 

For me eyes they ache with cryin’, and me heart 
is sad an’ sore, 

An’ I’ll never be contented till I cross the seas 
once more! 

* ¢ 


WHAT ONE WOMAN DID. 


here died not long 

ago in Chicago a 

woman whose gra- 
cious and gentle life 
influenced very many 
people for good. Her 
husband was, up to the 
time of his death, the 
pastor of a church in 
Chicago. His many 
good deeds were well 
known and widely pro- 
claimed, but the closest 
friends of the preacher 
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power lay in the insight and sympathy of his 
wife. Since neither of them is now living, 
there can be no impropriety in telling of an 
incident in which her personality supplemented 
his, and rounded out his large and useful 
career. The incident has to do with Mr. 
Moody. At a critical time in his life this 
woman’s insight enabled her to help him into 
the great work to which the rest of his life was 
given. 

Mr. Moody had moved from Boston to 
Chicago, and as yet was only an active, vigor- 
ous young man, intent on his business and his 
evangelistic work—then confined to the missions 
of the city—and a Bible class on Sundays. 

His fervent desire to do this work well had 
driven him to Bible study in his customary 
energetic fashion. His success as a teacher of 
boys was known, but few had thought of him 
as likely to do any more public work than this 
class or a mission school afforded. Then it 
was that this woman went to Mr. Moody, and 
asked him, in her husband’s name, to give a 
series of week-night Bible talks in the church 
of which the husband was pastor. 

Although the invitation came from the min- 
ister, it was the minister’s wife who convinced 
the young man that the experiment might safely 
be made, and she it was who overcame the 
objections that rose in Mr. Moody’s mind. 

The young man was deeply moved by the 
invitation. It was a work unlike anything he 
had done. He could talk to a class of boys, 
but this was different. Could he, who had so 
recently begun his own study of the Bible, lead 
others? It seemed impossible, but he resolved 
to try, at least. 

He did it, and. with such success that he 
found new courage and new opportunities. 
And so began an epoch in the public career of 
the man who afterward moved millions by his 








knew how much of his | river 











appeals and his knowledge of the needs of men 
and of the love of God. 

No one man makes the character of any other 
man. Very many persons helped to make Mr. 
Moody the good and great man he was. To 
have had any share in helping a crude young 
man toward such a career of usefulness is great 
honor; and the woman who did this helped 
many other young men, and many older ones, 
too. 


Much of the world’s best work is done by 
those who are little known as the doers of it. 
‘*Nevertheless, the Lord knoweth them that 
are His.’’ 

* © 


NOT TO BE MENDED. 


harles Dickens once wrote to a friend, “I 
( have distinguished myself in two respects 

lately. I took a young lady, unknown, 
down to dinner, and talked to her about the Bishop 
of Durham’s nepotism in the matter of Mr. Cheese. 
I found she was Mrs. Cheese. And expatiated to 
the member for Marylebone, thinking him to be an 
Irish member, on the contemptible character of 
the Marylebone constituency and the Marylebone 
representative.” 


Two such mishaps in one evening were enough 
to reduce the most brilliant talker to the condition 
of the three inside passengers of a London-bound 
eoach, who beguiled the tedium of the journey 
from Southampton by discussing the demerits of 
William Cobbett, until one of the posty went so 
far as to assert that the object of their denuncia- 
tion was a domestic tyrant, given to beating his 


fe. 

Much to his dismay, the solitary woman passen- 
ger, who had hitherto sat a silent listener, re- 
marked: 

“Pardon me, sir, a kinder husband and father 
never breathed; and I ought to know, for I am 
William Cobbett’s wife.” 

Mr. Giles of Virginia and Judge Duval of Mary- 
land, members of Congress during Washington's 
administration, boarded at the house of a Mrs. 
Gibbon, whose yo were well on in years, 
and remarkable for talkativeness. 

When Jefferson became President, Duval was 
Comptroller of the Treasury, and Giles a Senator. 
Meeting one day in Washington, they fell to chat- 
ting over old times, and the Senator asked the 
Co if he knew what had become of “that 
eackling old maid, Jenny Gibbon.” 

“She is Mrs. Duval, sir,” was the unexpected 


reply. 

Biles did not attempt to mend matters, as a cer- 
tain Mr. Tuberville unwisely did. Happening to 
observe to a fellow guest that the lady who had 
sat at his right hand at dinner was the ugliest 
woman he had ever beheld, the person addres: 
expressed his regret that he should think his wife 
so ill-looking. 

“I have made a mistake,” said the horrified 
i. “T meant the lady who sat on my 
e ” 


“Well, sir, she is my sister.” 

This brought the frank avowal: “It can’t be 
helped, sir, then; for if what you say true, I 
confess I never saw such an ugly family in the 
course of my life.” 


* ¢ 


RULING A SAVAGE TRIBE. 


he author of “‘“Heroes of Modern Crusades,” 
* the Rev. Edward Gilliat, M. A., at one time 

master of Harrow School, says in his most 
interesting book that he had a few years ago the 
privilege of meeting the king of the Quiah country, 
Tetti Agamasong, at Harrow. The Quiah king had 
been educated at St. Augustine’s College, Canter- 


bury, and was able to lecture to the Harrovians in | cand 


good English. In his lecture he told a quaint 
story which brings one nearer to the weird lives of 
the Quiahs, a small agricultural and trading tribe 
of inoffensive character on the west coast of Africa. 


“In my country,” said the king, “we have no 
prisons; therefore if a culprit is brought to me I 
must chop off something,—an ear or two, a hand 
or a foot,—and he goes home a sadder and a wiser 
man. Just before I left for England a chief came 
to To a bringing a prisoner. 

««*What has he done, friend?’ I asked. 

“ *He is a dangerous witch, O king; he can turn 
himself into an alligator.’ 

“*Pooh! nonsense! I don’t believe that old- 
fashioned stuff.’ 

‘Oh, but we saw him do it, down by the big 


‘Indeed! Well, chief, tell me all aboutit. You 
saw him yourself?’ 

“*T did. We were hunting by the banks of the 
river with our rifies when all at once we saw a bi 
alligator lying on a rock in the river. The witeh 
man was ying asleep in a hammock some fifty 
yards away. the Soqieens creature he is! 

‘Well, king, do not laugh with your eyes like 
that, for I am speaking the truth. I put up my 
rifle to shoot the alligator, but to our great fear, 
as soon as I fired, this fellow rolled out of his ham- 
mock and fell on the ground, and rubbed his back, 
and swore he was hurt. 

* ‘Now, O king, if this witch had not been inside 
} ad sitentor, how could he have been hurt when I 


“Gentlemen,” concluded the king, “I see you 
are laughing with your = ;. but it is very difficult 
to rule over a people untaught and given over to 
superstition. 

“What did I do? Why, if I had left him free 
they would have killed him as soon as I had gone 
ou z ship, so I saved his life by chopping off his 
eft ear.” 


® © 


SUNSHINE IN UNIFORM. 


orothy Winslow Pattison, who was born-in 

the Yorkshire village of Hanxwell, in the 

North Riding of Yorkshire, of which her 
father was rector, was one of the many bright- 
faced Englishwomen in nurse’s uniform who; in 
Spenser’s beautiful phrase, ‘made a sunshine in 
the shady place.” In the hospital at Walsall, the 
sole management of which was put into the hands 
of “Sister Dora,” as she was called, her chief 
interest lay, according to a brief biography in- 
corporated in “A Book of Noble Women,” in 
trying to save the limbs of those who had been 
mutilated by the machinery of the iron pits. One 
of these cases was especially touching. 

A fine, strong young collier was brought in with 
a terribly mangled arm. 

“Nothing can save it; amputation must take 
place at once,” pronounced the surgeon. 

The answering groan of despair from the patient 
called up on the nurse’s face a look of such deep 
pity that the man exclaimed: 

“ee save my arm for me! It’s my right 

Turning to the doctor, Sister Dora said, “I be- 
lieve I can save this arm, if you will let me try.” 

The doctor was naturally angry, and told her 





roughly that he knew best, and that if the arm 
were not amputated at once, the man would die. 

The patient listened eagerly to the altercation; 
but when the choice was given him, he gladly con- 
sented to take his chance with Sister Dora. 

“Very well,” said the irate surgeon to the nurse, 
“but remember it’s a arm—you take the re- 
sponsibility. I will have nothing to do with the 
case.”’ 


So she was left to do as best she could. 

“How I prayed over that arm!” she used to say 
in later days, when she described the almost 
ceaseless tending given to it for three weeks. At 
the end of that time she called the doctor to inspect 
her work. 

“Why, you have saved it!” he cried, and with 
true manliness and generosity brought in the 
whole hospital staff to show them “what could be 
— + . the way of conservative surgery,” as he 
ca . 

Some time after her patient had left the hospital 
Sister Dora had a severe illness, brought on by 
overwork and worry. All through this anxious 
ported this young man walked eleven miles into 

alsall every Sunday, his only holiday, and giving 
a vigorous pull at the bell, would ask, ““How’s 
sister?” 

And when he had been answered, he would say. 
“Tell her that’s her arm what rang the bell,” an 
then turn to walk his weary journey back again. 

Her influence over men was wonderful, and a 
sojourn in her hospital ward often sent a man out 
a reformed character. Her delightful humor was 
partly the secret of this influence. 

“Make — laugh?” said a burly Irishman. 

e you laugh if you were dying!” 
“If IT could not laugh over things,” would 
sometimes say, “I don’t know wha 1 should do.” 





n horseback, high above the street 
In a wide space where four ways meet, 
The calm bronze soldier has his place ; 
The morning sun is on his face. 


With little things I am content, 
And all my busy days are spent 
In simple work whereby, at best, 
I earn a living like the rest. 


While he, the captain there indeed 
Served the great nation at her need 
With selfiess effort brave and high— 
What fellowship have he and I? 


Yet every day there comes to me 

A warm elation when I see 

Above a mist of leaves up there 

The calm bronze horseman in the square. 


* © 


SEATS FOR FOUR. 


he car was crowded, and behind a rampart of 
T newspapers several able-bodied men were 

devouring the latest news with determined 
interest. They quite failed, indeed, to notice that 
three women were standing. Evidently the three 
women were together. They were plain women, 
each with some good-sized bundles, and they 
looked tired. If the men had not been so absorbed 
in the late afternoon news, surely some of them 
would have given the women their seats. 


Presently a younger woman got on the car. She 
was a very pretty young woman, with a touch of 
mischief and audacity about her, and a box of 

y. Some of the men happened to be turning 
their newspapers just at that moment. Perhaps 
that is how they happened to see her. 

Two or three of them were on their feet in a 
moment. The young woman thanked the nearest, 
looked at the vacant seat, and then, as the other 
two men resumed their newspapers, she touched 
one of the women with the bun b 

“Here is a seat,” she said, pleasantly. And the 
tired bundle-carrier dropped into it with a smile 
that-spoke volumes of gratitude. 

That left the pretty young woman still standing, 
and two other men hé pene to turn their papers 

ust in time. Instantly they popped up on their 
eet like jacks-in-a-box. 

“My seat,” said one of them. 

“T beg you —” said the other. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the young woman to the 
first, and as the second sat down again, she reached 
out and touched the elbow of another of the bundle- 
carriers. The older woman stared, grinned, and 
sat down, beaming. . 

But the pretty young woman was still standing. 
There was an uneasy movement behind the news- 
papers. Then two men folded their popere and 
rose with a sheepish kind of determination. They 
rose at the same time; they both spoke at once, 
and each spoke to the third woman with bundles. 

““Won’t you —” saiti one. 

““My seat, madam,” said the other. 

She took the first. The second man hesitated. 

“A—a seat,” he said to the pretty young woman. 

The pretty young woman thanked him, settled 
herself in the vacant place, and consumed a well- 
earned chocolate drop. 


a 
® 
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A HORNETS’ NEST. 


ust before the Battle of Perryville a young 
J man who had been in the service but two 

weeks was ordered with a comrade to take 
down a fence in advance of the regiment, so that 
the column could march through. They went 
through a pasture, and the young man who was 
ahead thought he heard the peculiar buzz of 
hornets. As the sting of these insects was par- 
ticularly poisonous to him, he looked about for the 
nest, but saw neither hornets nor nest. 


“Pshaw,” he said to himself, “I’ve got some- 
thing more important to do than look for hornets’ 
nests!” and he went on and let down the fence. 

He missed his comrade, and could not imagine 
what had become of him. He returned to the 
regiment, and soon forgot all about the hornets. 

he colonel of the regiment rode up and said to 
him, “I’ll see you after the engagement,” and 
galloped off. 

His manner and tone seemed stern to the young 
mn and he wondered what he had done to 
offend. 

A day or two later the young men was surprised 
and delighted to receive an official letter with his 
appointment as first lieutenant. 

“Tt’s luck,” said he, re: unadulterated luck,” 
and he took it like a P ilosopher, only he was a 
bit curious to find out how it was that luck should 
favor him. When opportunity offered, he asked 
of his colonel an explanation. 

“Why,” replied that officer, ‘“you were promoted 
for bravery the time you let down that fence. You 
were the coolest man under fire I ever saw.” 

“Under fire!’’ gasped the lieutenant. ‘Was 
I under fire?” He thought the colonel was joking. 
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“Why,” exclaimed the colonel, ‘‘the bullets were 
whizzing all round you!” 

“Were those bullets?” cried the young officer. 
“T thought they were hornets!” and he looked 
surpri and startled. Now he understood the 
disappearance of his comrade at that time. He 
had known the difference between the whizz of 
bullets and the buzz of hornets, and at the first 
sound had dropped his musket and run back to 
the regiment. 

& & 


WELL IDENTIFIED. 


here is more than one method of identifica- 
T tion, as was once illustrated in a Western 

bank. A tall, lank man came in and pre- 
sented a check upon the bank for the sum of five 
hundred dollars. It was made payable to Wilson 
Maynard, and was properly indorsed. 


a can identify you?” inquired the teller, 
politely. 

“Who can what?” asked the man, blankly. 

“Who can assure the bank that you are Wilson 
Mayertt asked the teller, suppressing a smile. 

“Well, I always have been and always shall be, 
I reckon,” return the man, evidently much 
mystified. “This is the first check I ever drew, 
and it’s the first time my word was ever doubted, 
too, I can tell ye!” 

“Pm sorry,” rejoined the teller, firmly, “but the 
bank requires you to be identified.” 

“And I don’t know a soul in this place, except- 
ing a man that went off yesterday!” groaned the 
man, and turned disconsolately away. 

fore he reached the door, however, he turned 
back, and strode up to the teller’s desk again, his 
face irradiated with a broad smile. 

“How’ll this suit ye?” he inquired, as he tore 
open his flannel shirt and disclosed, clearly marked 
in blue on his broad chest, the name, Wilson May- 


nard. 

“?Twas my seafaring brother Sam did that,” 
he announced, gleefully, “and I allowed ’twas 
_—— foolishness when he did it, but it appears 

me now that ’twas one o’ the best jobs he ever 
did. I reckon you won’t need any more proof ’n 
that that I am who I say I am!” 

To his satisfaction, this was pronounced to be 
quite sufficient proof of his identity, and the money 
was paid over without further delay. 
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LOOKING OUT FOR HER RIGHTS. 


n Washington some years ago there was a 

colored woman who demanded all that was 

due her. On one occasion, at a period when 
less care was given to the water-supply than is 
now the case, the colored woman accosted a man 
who was just leaving the district government 
buildings. ‘“Mistuh,” she said, “I wants ter state 
a case.” 


“T am not a lawyer, aunty.” 

“?Tain’t no law case. I ain’t gwineter sue 
nobody. I jes’ wants to know what my rights is 
an’ how to git ’em.” 

“You see any of the clerks here, if it’s govern- 
ment business.” 

“T ain’t got no piece o’ paper to shove in at de 
window so’s to ge noticed. But I’s bein’ ’scrim- 
inated against.’ 

“What's the trouble?” was the kindly Soantey. 

“TI ain’ gittin’ proper ’tention. Ly | once in a 
while I hyahs it read out o’ de paper dat somebody 
has got a eel out’n his hydrant.” 

ss , an eel is a very cleanly sort of creature. 
It doesn’t do any harm.” 

“You didn’ fink I was a-skyaht of ’em, did you? 
De case I wants ter lay befo’ de gover’ment is dis: 
I pays extra rent to kiver de water tax. I’s hada 
= in my back = foh fohteen years, an’ I 
ain’ nebber got no eel yit. 

“What I wants ter know is, how does dey ’strib- 
ute dem eels? Is dey prizes or is dey favoritisms 
or what isdey? If dar’s any eels comin’ ter me, 
I’s hyah wif my basket, ready to take dem home, 
right now, case we ain’t got no money to buy 
meat, an’ we’s kin’ of hongry foh feesh, anyhow.” 


* ¢ 


DISCREDITED CURRENCY. 


he peseta, like the prophets of other countries, 

has sometimes been without honor in its own 
country, Spain. Mr. Joseph Thompson 
Shaw, in his book, “‘Spain of To-Day,” says, indeed, 
that all money in Spain is looked upon as likely to 
be bad, and in support of this assertion, narrates a 
peculiar experience of an Englishman in Granada. 


On leaving the city, the Englishman in question 
reached the railway-station with barely time to 
purchase his tickets and board the train. He 
called for his tickets and laid before the official 
the requisite amount in notes of the Bank of Spain. 

“T cannot take those, sir,’”’ said the official. 

“Cannot take the notes of the strongest institu- 
tion in Spain!” exclaimed the Englishman. “1 
have just =—— ~~ English money into them. 

go 





Ihave no time ack. Send for the station- 
master.” 

The station-master came, and he, too, refused. 
He added, “‘It would be as much as my position 
is worth to do so.” 

“But here comes my train!” cried the English- 
man, in vexation. ‘“‘What am I to do if your best 
bank-notes are worthless? It is the only kind of 
money I have with me.” 

“T cannot accept the Bank of Spain notes,” re- 
turned the station-master, “but you may give me 
your private check for the amount.” 

This the gentleman poareey did, with a chuckle, 
for, as the head of one of London’s largest bank- 
ing-houses, it amused him to find a stranger’s 
check of more — value than the notes of 
Spain’s greatest bank. 
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THE LATEST MAP. 


“© don’t know what we’re a-coming to,” said 
| Uncle Bela Cummings, as he surveyed a 
sheet of thin paper which had accompanied a 
periodical sent to Aunt Maria by their daughter in 
New York. 


“What’s the matter now?” asked Aunt Maria, 
tranquilly. “What are you doing with that sheet 
o’ paper, Bela, and where are your specs?” 

“Pm hunting for ’em now,” said Uncle Bela, 
excitedly, “‘ I suppose this here,” shaking the 

aper, “is a new map, and the way it’s cut _u by 

e railroads is a shame and a disgrace! I don’t 
see how there’s room left for a decent house-lot in 
the whole state!” ? 

“Well, now, find your specs, and read what it 
says,”’ counseled Aunt Maria, abandoning her 
socks to look over Uncle Bela’s shoulder. ‘“*Per- 
haps they’re only prospecting the roads as yet ; 
maybe they won’t be built any more’n some o 
these Western towns that’s laid out all so pretty 
on popes. and nowheres else. Read what it says, 
father!” 

“It says,” faltered Uncle Bela, with a confused 
expression on his countenance, “ ‘Pattern of skirt 
and jacket on 3 372. Pattern of evening waist 

age 374. Pattern of —’” 


“Here, you give it to me!” commanded Aunt 
Maria; and she departed to spread Uncle Bela’s 
— railroad map on the table, while he was 
left to ponder on the wonderful works of man— 
and woman. 
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A PROVERB. 


By Maude L. Chamberlain. 
66 aste makes waste,” the sages say. 
It’s a proverb old, yet true each day. 
If our work is done with haste, 
Something will surely go to waste. 
Careful movements are what tell; 
A hurried task is ne’er done well. 
Let’s read the proverb another way: 
“Make haste! Don’t waste!” it seems to 
say. 
Make haste to do whate’er is right; 
Don’t waste the precious moments bright. 
Read either way, the words are true. 
They’re worth a trial, I think; don’t you? 





alien, 
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PUZZLES. 


1. HIDDEN CHARACTERS IN EMERSON’S 
WRITINGS. 
I 

“Every man’s and boy’s and girl’s head 
carries snatches of his songs, and can say 
them by heart, and, what is strangest of 
all, never learned them from a book, but 
from mouth to mouth. They are the prop- 
erty and solace of mankind.” 

II. 

“A man of no profound mind,—full of 
English limitations,—yet having a large 
heart, mother-wit and good sense.”’ 

III. 

“His life interests us from the wonder 
ful circle of companions with whom he 
lived, and by whom he was honored. His 
reading, Cowley tells us, ‘was delicious; 
never was poetry married to more exqul- 
site music.’”’ 

IV. 

“A man who was at home and welcome 
with the humblest, and with a spirit and a 
practical vein in the times of terror that 
commanded the admiration of the wisest. 
His heart was as great as the world, but 
there was no room in it to hold the memory 
of a wrong.” 





v. 

“The variety of his poems discloses the 
wealth and the health of his mind. Nay, 
some of his words are poems. . . . Color, 
like the dawn, flows over the horizon from 
his pencil, in waves so rich that we do not 
miss the central form.” 

VI. 

rland’s genius filled all measure 
heart and soul, of strength and 
pleasure, 
Gave to the mind its emperor, 
And life was larger than before. 


“En 
Of 


The men who lived with him became 
Poets, for the air was fame.” 
Vit. 

“There is nothing deeper in his consti- 
tution than his humor, than the consider- 
ate, condescending good nature with which 
he looks at every object in existence, as a 
man might look at a mouse.” 





THE LONG, LONG SLIDE. 
By Annie Willis McCullough. 


There’s riding in grandpa’s carriage, 
There’s gliding in father’s 
| sleigh, 
| There’s whizzing in uncle’s auto, 
But this is the nicest way ! 
With a good stout stick to hold to, 
And a skater on either side, 
I’ve had no fun since winter begun 
So nice as the long, long slide ! 


| Tower of London, some gondolas, and the birth- 
place of Shakespeare. ’’ 

“T saw,’ replied Aunt Ruth, ‘‘a cathedral, 
Windsor Castle, the Tower of London, some 
gondolas, the birthplace of Shakespeare, and 
a cricket-match.’’ 

“T saw,’’ began Norton, slowly, ‘‘a cathe- 
dral, the Tower of —’’ 

“*No, no!’’ his sisters cried. ‘*You’ve skipped 
one |’? 

Norton thought scowlingly. ‘‘ Gondolas,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘and a cricket-match, and —’’ 

‘*You’re a little mixed up,’’ mother said. 

‘*Well, cut me out!’’ -he exclaimed. ‘‘I can’t 
remember, of course !’’ 

‘*This is to help you learn to remember,’’ 
replied his aunt. ‘‘ Begin again.’’ 

And after two more attempts he did get them 
in order. 





By Adelbert F. Caldwell. 
is people all call him “Our Bobby, M.S.”— 
Not Master of Science, oh, no! 
Perhaps he will get that degree later on, 
Or a B. A., Ph. D.—or so! 
He never goes pouting about in the house, 
Always happy as happy can be, 
And smiling,—he never was known to have 
“sulks,”— 
That’s why he’s the M.S. degree! 
You’ve guessed it—though living off hun- 
dreds of miles? 
No? Well, then—it’s just Bobby, Master of 
Smiles! . 
“sie 
THE HOUR-GLASS. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
linor’s Aunt Mary had sent her the 
FE loveliest present, an hour-glass, at 
least, Elinor called it that, all done 
in the gayest Scotch plaids! But it 
really was so small that the sand in 
trickling through marked just five min- 
utes, and it had to be turned and turned 
and turned twelve whole times to make 
a full hour. 

But Elinor never worried about that. 
It was an hour-glass, a time-glass, any- 
way, all her own. Now how much 
pleasanter practising would be, for she 
could keep it on the piano, and the scales 
would seem twice as interesting with the 
little red stream of sand to mark their 
faltering notes. 

And Elinor’s mother was delighted, 
too, for in the next week she never had 
to say to her little daughter, ‘‘Elinor, 
your half-hour’s practising is due now.’’ 
Instead there was a willing little girl 
waiting for the time to come. But when 
Elinor’s teacher came the next week, 
she looked very grave indeed. The 
scales and the new finger exercises went 
very badly ; her pupil’s fingers stumbled 
more than usual. 

**T don’t believe you have practised 
regularly, Elinor,’’ said Miss Blake, 
reproachfully. 

*‘Oh, yes, [have. Truly,’’ and Elinor 
nodded her head earnestly. 

‘‘For half an hour every morning ?’’ 
asked Miss Blake again. 

‘*Yes, Miss Blake, really. And with 
my new hour-glass. It was such fun!’’ 
answered Elinor. ‘‘See!’’ and slipping 
down from the stool, she proudly showed her 
tiny glass with the thin little red stream slip- 
ping through. ‘‘See! When it’s all run through, 
why, then I turn it over again, for thirty 
minutes are half an hour, and five in thirty 
goes six times, you know.”’ 

‘*And I suppose you have to watch it care- 
fully to be sure,’’ said Miss Blake, trying not 
to smile. 

**Yes, I do,’’ replied Elinor, gravely. 

Then Miss Blake broke out laughing. ‘‘Why, 
dear child!’’ she cried. ‘‘This is worse than 
doing your scales and exercises with your eyes 
always on the clock, and I’ve warned you 
about that, you remember. You’ve had to 
jump up so much to turn that little glass over 
six times, that I wonder how you learned your 
lesson as well as you did. Next time let’s go 
by the mantelpiece clock, and let your dollies 
practise by that hour-glass. I’m sure it would 
look just right on top of their piano.’’ 

This Elinor happily promised. 

—— ES 
GOING ABROAD. 
By E. C. D. 

t was on a rainy Saturday that the Chapin | 

children begged Aunt Ruth for a new game. | 
‘Give us something that will make us 
think hard,’’ said Carl. 

‘*We might play going abroad,’’ she proposed. 

“Oh, what is that?’’ cried Alice. ‘‘Let’s!’’ 

“It is good training for the memory,’’ Aunt 
Ruth said. ‘‘I will begin with Norton. 

‘*Where did you go last summer? You must 
answer, ‘I went abroad.’ 

‘*What did you see? Tell me anything you 
choose. ’? 

‘**A cathedral,’’ replied Norton. 

‘‘Now Norton must ask Alice the same two | 
questions, and she will give his two answers, 
and add something of her own that she saw.’’ 

Alice gave Windsor Castle besides the cathe- 
dral, and then turned to Carl. 

‘*Where did you go last summer ?”’ she asked. 

‘*] went abroad,’’ he answered. 

‘*What did you see?’’ 





“‘T saw a cathedral, Windsor Castle, and the | much he thought his mother would take for | mouse.’’ 


Tower of London.’’ 
‘“‘O dear,’’ sighed Bertha, ‘‘if it keeps up | 
very long I know I can’t remember!’’ 
She told the three that had been given, add- | 
ing, ‘‘some gondolas.’? 
Mrs. Chapin said she would play, too, so 
Bertha questioned her. 


‘*Whew,”’ he cried, ‘‘but this is hard thinking 
enough to suit Carl!’’ Aliceadded Buckingham 
Palace to the list, and then questioned Carl. 

The number was now so increased that every- 
body was watching breathlessly for a break. 

‘*A cathedral, Windsor Castle,’’ began Carl, 





You put on skates if you have them, 
Though it’s nearly as nice without; 
The pond is all a-glitter, 
And we all just laugh and shout. 
Your face with the cold air tingles, 
But you’re warm as toast inside ; 
And your heart feels gay as you 
speed away 
On the beautiful long, long slide ! 


Mi apgs A ae eo 


glibly, and then frowned. 
and laughed. ‘‘I’ ve forgotten what comes next !’’ 


‘It’s your own,’’ Alice reminded him; but | 


that did not bring the missing words. 


‘‘Where were the princes?’ queried Aunt | 


Ruth, but got no further. 
“‘Oh, the Tower of London!’’ cried Carl, 
and then went on, ‘‘some gondolas, the birth- 


He looked round, 


VIII. 
“A wise, great-hearted man, equal to 
| whatever event or fortune should try him. 1 think 
no modern writer has inspired his readers with 
such affection to his own personality.” 
IX. 
“The stair or high table-land to let down the 
English genius from the summits of Shakespeare,” 
2. ENIGMAS, 
I. 
I’m found in live, but not in die; 
A part of dinner and of pie ; 
In low you'll find me, not in high; 
I’m found in sell, but not in buy; 
. In earth I hide, but not in fly; 
I’m found in tame, yet not in shy. 
My whole a flow’ret like the sky 
Its fragrance tells when it is nigh. 
II. 
My first is jn faith, but not in conceit; 
My second’s in push, but not in retreat; 
My third is in labor and not in rest; 
My fourth is in trial and also in test; 
My fifth is in valor,but not in shame ; 
My sixth is in honor and never in blame. 
My whole was an American, now long 
dead, 
The good of whose work o’er the whole 
world spread. 


3. TEN HIDDEN BIRDS. 

A low rent brings many tenants, and low living 
| cost makes savingeasy. Dash, awkward as he is 
must have a gleam of intelligence, for he saved 
Ethel’s life. F heard my heart throb inside me as 
he laid her on the grass. It is not too much to 





place of Shakespeare, a cricket-match, Mount | call him either best or kindest friend. Do the 


Vesuvius, Buckingham Palace, and Oxford 
University.’’ 

Bertha failed utterly, and so did Mrs. Chapin. 
It passed to Aunt Ruth. The rest waited eagerly 
to see if she could name all that had been given, 
there had been so many breaks. 

‘*A cathedral, Windsor Castle, the ‘Tower of 
London, some gondolas, the birthplace of 
Shakespeare, a cricket-match, Mount Vesuvius, 
Oxford University, and the Pyramids.’’ 

Norton shook his head decidedly, and Alice 
tried, only to fail. Carl began, but blundered, 
and finally had to give it up, leaving Aunt 
Ruth sole victor. 

‘“*T say,’’ cried Carl, ‘‘let’s play this again! 
I’m not going to be beaten by a few words!’’ 


PRS ER Fs 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Lawrence jealously guarded his baby | the oysters were added. 


Holding one out in 


brother, and when a lady visitor asked how | her spoon, she said, ‘‘I don’t care for the ’ ittle 


him, said, ‘‘Oh, ever so much—about a hun- 
dred dollars!’’ ‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I am able to 
give that much.’’ He reflected a moment; 
then, seized with a sudden inspiration, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ But she wouldn’t like to break the set.’’ 


" Jennie is very fond of the broth of oyster | 
I saw a cathedral, Windsor Castle, the | Stew. When nearly three years old, some of | ‘‘See, mama,’’ she said, ‘‘birdies’ hair !’’ 





|exclaimed Robert, vastly excited. 
grandma ! 
| try, try again.’’ 


we? 


‘*T have learned a new verse at kindergarten ! 
‘* Listen, 
If at first you can’t suck a seed, 


A little girl of two years came running to her 
mother with a small feather in her tiny hand. 





| 


| pincers nip enough to draw the tacks? Alec ran 
| eighty miles by motor in an hour, and Uncle Mac 
awarded him the promised prize. 


4. HIDDEN SAYINGS. 
One word of the answers to be found in each line. 
I. 
There is a song for you to sing, 
It is with you everywhere ; 
No minstrel to you it can bring, 
’Tis ever new and ever fair. 
This song’s a thing so sweet and dear, 
’Tis under all your day. . 
The loving heart brings its music near, 
Like a sun lighting all the way. 
Il. 
If my tale you’d wish to know 
At reading it you’ll quickly go. 





First you'll look the lines all o’er, 
You’ll sean and con them more and more. 
Don’t give up the search at once, 
Succeed you will, since you’re no dunce. 
Try your best. You'll find it true, 
Try, and you can always do. 
Again attempt; this word’s for you. 

III. 
’Tis hard to work from morn till night 
And never have of fun a mite ; 
To lose the ball game, too, Not e’en a sight 
Was there for me who came so late! 
I seem to have an unkind fate, : 
Who wants to make me learn to wait. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Coral, carol. 
2. Heart. 
3. Siam, China, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Africa, Russia, Senegal. 
4. Immortality, immorality; delicately, dice, 
I 


lately ; knebelite, belike, ten 
| 6. Boat, bat; coat, cat; float, flat; goat, gat; 
| moat, mat; oat, at; toat, tat. 
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IN A FILIPINO SCHOOL. 


or nearly a month of waiting in Manila, 


among them unarmed. The people had ample 


my teaching assignment at last came. It| chance to harm me seriously, for I was half 
was to Abra Province, in the mountains | a day’s journey from any help. My confidence 


of northern Luzon. There were five teachers, 
and five towns in the province large enough 
for teachers. We drew lots for 
choice of town. I drew first 
choice, and chose Bucay, be- 
sause that was the town most 
remote from civilization, and I 
would there have the best oppor- 
tunity to see the Filipino as he 
really was. 

Yet I confess I had a feeling 
of trepidation now, as I was 
about to undertake my first 
teaching—and this among a peo- 
ple who had lately been at war 
with us. And Bucay was said 
to have been the hotbed of 
insurrection in the province. 

A ride of fifteen miles, over a 
road with great mud sloughs 
and one river crossing, brought 
me to the outskirts of my town. 
As I approached, the windows 
began to fill with brown faces. 
The notice of my approach had 
gone before me, and as I passed 
the houses, from every window 
came salutations of ‘‘ Buenas 
dias, maestro!’’ (‘*Good morn- 
ing, teacher!’’) Truly, they 
were not so hostile, after all. 

I shall never forget my first day of school. 
As I entered the rude schoolroom all the scholars 
rose as one man and shrieked at the top of their 
lungs, ‘‘ Buenas dias, maestro !”’ 

Then everybody began talking at once. It 
had been the Spanish custom to have the 
scholars study out loud, and the teacher had 
walked among them, rapping the knuckles of 
the one who was not making noise enough. 
The result was that a traveller could tell that 
school was in session when he was a half-mile 
away. 

Here was a condition of affairs diametrically 
opposed to our way of doing things, and it was 
my business to implant American ideas there. 
In a little while all the soldiers left Bucay, and 
I was absolutely alone, the only white man 
within twelve miles, Then I began to- know 
the Filipinos. 

I had been much drawn to the little faces in 
my school. And soon, seeing nothing but brown 
faces, I began to forget that they were in any 
way different from my own. I taught the 
boys to play baseball, and each afternoon there 
was an exciting game. The children began to 





ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL. 


come home after school with me and visit me in 
my room in the old deserted convent. I would 
tell them of the wonders of America, and they 
would say to me, ‘‘When the Spaniards were 
here they told us that Spain was the greatest 
country in the world!’’ 

When the soldiers left Bucay they gave me 
a large chest of medicines, and I established 
myself as village doctor. Very soon I had a 
perfect procession of patients, almost all of 
them sick with malaria. 

As I would take no pay for my treatments, 
the people sent me chickens and eggs, which 
I accepted only when I had to do so. But this 
was often, for there was no other meat. Then 
a native was speared in the calf of his leg by a 
head-hunter, and brought in for treatment, and 
for a couple of weeks there had to be daily 
cleansing and bandaging of the wound. 

I began to find a warm spot in my heart for 
my brown associates. Without exception, they 
were kind to me and considerate of me. I was 
advised by my white friends not to go alone 





A SCHOOLBOY. 








was never misplaced. 

But what pleased me most was their attitude 
toward America and Ameri- 
cans. War had been hard on 
Bucay. Many homes mourned 
absent ones. I taught my schol- 
ars to sing *‘ John Brown’s 
Body,’’ ‘‘ Marching through 
Georgia,’’ and the ‘‘Star-Span- 
gled Banner.’’ Time and again 
we were asked to come to Fili- 
pino homes and sing the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner,’’ and there I 
would hear such remarks as 
these : 

‘‘When the Americans first 
came and spoke their strange 
language, I ardently wished that 
my boy could learn it. The 
Spaniards punished us if we 
spoke Spanish, but the Ameri- 
cans send us teachers to teach 
us their language.’’ 

‘*Sefior Maestro, you heal our 
sick for nothing, but the Spanish 
doctor, when he was here, 
charged us so much that often 
we could not go to him, and had 
to suffer and die because we 
didn’t have the money. He al- 
ways made us pay in advance.’’ 

‘*The soldiers are good. They teach our 
children English and some of their games.’’ 

At last vacation came, and I had togo. When 
I told the people, I was surprised to find gen- 
uine sorrow expressed. ‘‘What shall we do for 
a doctor? What shall we do for a teacher? O 
Sefior Maestro, please come back soon !’’ 

They gave me a banquet on the best they could 
afford; they made speeches and gave me a most 
affectionate farewell. I thought then that I 
would return, but I never did. 


* ¢ 


TRAINED TO CIVILIZATION. 
nglish people know how to take care of 
themselves as do no other people, declares 
Price Collier, in ‘‘England and the English,’’ 
simply because of their orderliness, and because 
they have been trained for centuries to respect 
the law. 

*‘T have never forgotten,’’ writes Mr. Collier, 
‘fan almost grotesque example of this method 
of depending upon the people themselves to 
take care of themselves and to fair play. It 

was at a cricket-match. My daughter and 
I walked round to the entrance to the reserved 
seats stand. I asked for two seats. ‘Where 
would you like them, sir?’ asked the attend- 
ant. He saw that I hesitated, and said, ‘Go 
in and see where you would like to sit, come 
back and tell me the numbers of the seats 
you have chosen, and I will give them to 
you.’ 

“‘T accordingly went in and chose my seats, 
and walked back and received and paid for 
my tickets. 

‘*This was an important cricket-match. 
There were some thirty or forty people behind 
me waiting to buy tickets, there were perhaps 
half a dozen inside choosing their seats, and 

the attendant was calmly running over his book 
of tickets, pulling out the numbers called for 
by those, myself among the number, who had 
found the numbers of the seats they wanted. 

‘There was no excitement or haste on the part 
of anybody; nobody grumbled, nobody seemed 
dissatisfied with this ridiculously slow and 
cumbersome machinery. On the contrary, be- 
cause it did work successfully with these 
law-abiding people, everybody was better off 
for it. 

‘*This incident remains in my memory as 
unique. Imagine a crowd at a race-course in 
France treated in this way. Picture the pre- 
posterousness of treating an American crowd 
at a baseball game in this way. In either case 
there would be pushing and crowding, bad 
language, and appeals to heaven to blast and 
destroy a management which sanctioned such 
methods. 

‘*No wonder the average Englishman cannot 
be terrified. They do not need the training of 
other peuples. They are already trained.’’ 














The Youth’s Companion 
“Venetian” Calendar 


FOR 1910 


Venice, the fairy city of stately buildings with their thousand colors 
lying mirrored in the Adriatic, gives its name to the new Calendar. 

This Calendar is eleven by thirteen inches in size. Its single 
fold gives it four pages or panels eleven by six and one-half inches. 
It is a standing Calendar, but is suited for hanging if the owner 
prefers. It is lithographed on the finest card: two colors and gold 
are used outside ; twelve colors and gold are used inside. 















































The principal page bears a lovely Venetian scene painted by Mr. 
Thomas Moran. This and all the accompanying ornamentations show 
that the publishers have spared no pains or expense to give the Calendar 
the most refined and delicate beauty. 

The outer panels are of beautiful Italian design; one inner panel 
carries Mr. Moran’s painting, the other an appropriate message done 
in the vivid style of an old Italian missal with superbly illuminated 
borders and initials. This page also bears the richly gilded calendar 
pad. The large date figures have been successfully designed to 
combine use with beauty. This Calendar will be sent free to all who 
pay their subscriptions for 1910. 





Renewal of Subscriptions 
For The Youth’s Companion. 


The response to our suggestion that subscriptions be promptly 
renewed has been very general. We wish to record in this space 
our appreciation of the courtesy, and to extend our thanks to each 
individual subscriber who shared in it. Among so large a number 
of subscribers there are some who have failed to note the renewal 
date, although intending to continue the paper. To these we wish 
to say that our new mailing list is in active preparation, and 
renewal with as little further delay as possible will be a favor 
which we shall be glad to recognize by sending the beautiful 
Calendar described above. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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peers Campaign Issues have been de- 
fined by the Liberal and Unionist leaders. 
In a speech in London, December 10th, Mr. 
Asquith, the Liberal prime minister, pledged 
his party to the maintenance of free trade, the 
absolute control of the finances by the House 
of Commons, an effective curtailment of the 
power of the House of Lords, and a system of 
full self-government for Ireland as regards 
purely Irish affairs, subject to the supreme in- 
divisible authority of the imperial government. 
On the same day Mr. Balfour, the leader of 
the opposition, in a manifesto addressed to the 
electors of the City of London, the constituency 
of which he is the candidate, assailed the 
budget, charged the Liberals with attempting 
to secure a one-chamber system, and committed 
the Unionist party to a policy of tariff reform 
—which in England means the substitution of 
protective duties for free trade. 


* 


obel Prizes awarded.— The Nobel 
prizes, instituted under the will of Dr. 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel of Sweden in 1896, as 
rewards to those who from year to year are 
thought to have achieved the greatest results in 


psa Fuel.—In a recent lecture before the 
International Congress of Applied Chemis- 
try, Sir Boverton Redwood enumerated the 
principal advantages of petroleum as fuel. Its 
thermal efficiency as compared with coal is 
reckoned by the British Admiralty as 18 to 10; 
it does not, like coal, demand that a thick bed 
of incandescent fuel be ready before active 
combustion can be produced; it is relatively 
clean, and requires little labor; it is admirably 
suited to fueling a vessel at sea by a simple 
flexible pipe; the combustion can be controlled 
with precision, and quickly brought to the 
highest efficiency or cut off entirely. Still, the 
lecturer thought that liquid fuel will never 
entirely displace coal, because the supply is not 
likely to be sufficient. 
& 

pensar Bread-Baking.—Electric baking- 

ovens have long been available, but their 
use has not spread very rapidly, probably be- 
cause of the cost, or the difficulty of procuring 
the requisite current. In the little Swiss town 
of Kerns, where electric power is cheap, the 
electric baking-oven has just been established in 
a satisfactory manner. In a furnace less than 
eight feet long 100 pounds of bread, in loaves of 
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Specialties for Cold Weather 











Girls’ Coat Sweater. Child’s Angora Set 


GIRLS’ WOOL COAT SWEATER 


Given to any Companion | subscriber for one new subscription and 65 cents extra, 
tage and p Price of Sweater $1.75, post-paid. 


This ‘Swester i is d the same style as the Ladies’ Sweater described below. 
can supply in white and gray colors, and 28 to 34 inches bust measure. 





specify size and color when ordering. 


CHILD’S ANGORA SET 


Given to any Companion subscriber for, one new subscription and 45 cents extra, 
and Price of Set $1.40, post-paid. 
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This Seti is made of white Aasun, and is furnished in two pieces, a round Muff and 
Collar lined with white sateen. Suitable for children from two to four years. 


PHOENIX MUFFLER 


Two Mufflers given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra, and p d. Price of Mufflers 50 cents each, post-paid. 

The Phoenix Muffler furnishes perfect protection against cold, damp days. Snugs 

up close and trim about the throat by means of a patented fastener in front—snaps on 

and off in an instant, and is readily adjusted as a loose scarf. We can supply in white, 

light blue, gray and black, sizes 1234 to 14 for ladies. Black and gray, sizes 1434 to 


= gage te = veces one and three pounds each, can be baked at one 
the department of physics time, and eight bakings can be made in 12 
¥ hours. The cost of the heating is a little more 


is divided between the 
Italian, Willi Mareoni, a one cent and three-quarters per pound of 
ead. & 


inventor of wireless teleg- 
raphy, and Prof. Ferdi- 
nand Braun, director of 
physics at the University 
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egy lige observations of 
Mr. H. N. Thompson, conservator of 
forests for southern Nigeria, indicate that the 
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of Strassburg. In chem- 
istry the prize is given to 
Wilhelm Ostwald, profes- 
sor of chemistry at Leip- 
zig; that for physiology 
and medicine to Prof. Emil Thedor Kocher, of 
the University of Berne ; and that for literature 
to Selma Lagerléf, a Swedish author. The peace 
prize is divided between Baron d’ Estournelles de 
Constant of France and Monsieur Beernaert of 
Belgium. Each prize amounts to $38,672. 
& 


inister to China.—William James Cal- 
houn of Chicago, who was a member of 

the interstate commerce commission 1898-1900, 
and was sent as a special United States com- 
missioner to Venezuela in 1905, has been ap- 
pointed minister to China. 
. * 


talian Cabinet overthrown.—The Ital- 

ian cabinet, headed by Signor Giolitti, which 
had been in power for nearly four years, an 
unusually long term, has been defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and has been succeeded 
by a cabinet of which Baron Sidney Sonnino, 
formerly premier, is the head. 


rete and Turkey.—To the request of 

the Turkish government for a definite set- 
tlement of the status of Crete, the four protecting 
powers, Great Britain, Russia, France and 
Italy, have replied that the present moment is 
not opportune for the discussion of the question, 
which might arouse dangerous excitement in 
Turkey and elsewhere, but that the powers 
are determined to maintain the status quo in 
Crete and the rights of the Sultan of Turkey. 


Kis Leopold II of Belgium, the oldest 
sovereign in Europe with the exception 
of the Emperor of Austria, died December 
17th. He was born April 9, 1835, and ascended 
the throne December 10, 
1865, at the death of his 
|| father, Leopold I, who 
was the uncle and trusted 
counselor of Queen Vic- 
toria of England. In 1882 
he founded the Congo In- 
dependent State, and that 
state was placed under his 
sovereignty by the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1885, 
although with a guarantee 
of perpetual neutrality. A 
treaty approved by the King in October, 1908, 
provided for the annexation of the Congo State 
to Belgium. Leopold’s nephew, Prince Albert, 
the only son of the late Philippe, Count of 
Flanders, succeeds to the throne, in the absence 
of any direct male heir. He is 34 years old, 
* and very popular. ® 





SELMA LAGERLOF 




















KING LEOPOLD. 














mahogany-tree grows much more rapidly than 
the number of so-called annual rings suggests. 
Mr. Thompson thinks that they show three or 
four well-marked zones of growth each year, 
corresponding to the four seasons. Both forest 
trees and those grown in the botanical garden 
exhibit the same phenomenon. On the site of 
the town of Ijaye, destroyed 60 years ago, a 
forest has grown up containing mahogany-trees 
with trunks exceeding 10 feet in girth. 
+ 
he Secret of Bronze.—lIt has been sup- 
posed that the ancients had some method 
of hardening bronze tools the secret of which 
has been lost. Professor Gowland of the British 
Institute of Metals says that the ancient bronzes 
were very impure, so that their hardness could 
not have been due, as sometimes assumed, to 
their exceptional purity. On the other hand, 
inasmuch as modern bronzes by careful ham- 
mering can be made as hard as the ancient 
ones, the legend of a lost art in bronze-harden- 
ing seems to be exploded. 
& 


i iy~ Ingenious Beaver.— Prof. E. H. 
Starling, in his recent address as president 
of the Physiological Section of the British 
Association, called attention to the great advan- 
tage that was gained by the first animals which 
succeeded in securing thermal and chemical 
constancy in their environment, thus rendering 
themselves independent of changes in the exter- 
nal medium. Man is the most remarkable for 
his activity in this respect, but many other 
creatures differ from him only in the degree of 
their activity directed to a similar end, and, 
said Professor Starling, *‘in some parts of this 
country the activity of the beaver in creating an 
artificial environment has, until lately, been 
more marked than that of man himself.’’ 
& 

H7ey's Comet. — This returning wan- 

derer of space, discovered on September 
1ith near the borders of Gemini and Orion, and 
near the uplifted ‘‘club’’ of the starry giant, 
will pass through Taurus in December, Aries 
in January, and Pisces in February and March. 
It will probably be in perihelion about April 
18th. It will be nearest the earth after peri- 
helion, about May 19th, when its distance from 
us will be between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000 
miles. About that date it will be visible first 
in the sunrise and then in the sunset sky, and 
should be very conspicuous. Inasmuch as the 
comet will then be between the earth and the 
sun, there is a chance, as a writer in Popular 
Astronomy remarks, that the earth will pass 
through its tail. ® 


Bigg Parasol of the Bye.—The eyes of 
certain birds, such as owls, eagles and 
cocks, are provided with an organ which Mon- 
sieur de Chardonnet, as the result of experi- 
ments, proposes to call the ‘‘parasol.’’ It is 
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Ladies’ Coat Sweater. 





Boys’ Coat Ronen 


LADIES’ WOOL COAT SWEATER 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 95 cents extra, 
Price of Sweater $2.50, post-pai 





Coat Sweaters for ladies are v pular. They are a necessity in winter, and 
We offer an attractive pattern, 
new mannish style, with two pockets. It has a fancy ribbed stitch and a V front. 
Fumished in white or gray. Give bust measure and color when ordering. 


BOYS’ .WOOL COAT SWEATER 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription — 65 cents extra, 
ag d Price of Sweater 


equally useful for the cool days of fall and spring. 





Thee i is nothing like a Coat Sweater for boys and young men. Easy te to put on or 
remove, and may be used as a substitute for an overcoat in cold weather. 
warmth and economy are combined in this popular garment. 


cardinal bound front. Sizes 26 to 34 inches 


MEN’S WOOL COAT SWEATER 


Given to any _Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 95 cents extra, 
and d. Price of Sweater $2.50, post-paid. 





In cold weather the Coat Sweater is often worn as a substitute for an overcoat, and 
is easily put on or taken off. Made of gray yarn, with pearl buttons, and of good 
weight, length and finish. Every garment is fully guaranteed. Sizes 36 to 42 inches 


chest measure. 





Brown Cony Boa. 


Butterfly Cravat. 


BUTTERFLY CRAVAT 


Given to any bang subscriber for one new subscription and 45 cents extra, 
and p Price of Cravat $1.35, post-paid. 


This Convat i is wails of dark brown cony, and lined with brown satin to match. 
has a strap of the fur across one end, so that it can be drawn up snug about the neck. 





Suitable for ladies or misses. 


BROWN CONY BOA 





Men’s Coat Sweater. 


Made of gray yarn, with 





Brown Cony Throw Scari. 



















Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price of Boa $1.50, post-paid. 


This Boa is made of brown cony. Has 6 tails, a metal chain and catch, and is 






attached to the retina at the point where the 
ther Recent Deaths.—Red Cloud, the | optic nerve enters. It consists of a thin black, 


famous Sioux chief, is dead, at the-age of 
about 84. He led his tribe in the ambush and 
massacre of troops near Fort Phil Kearny, Wyo- 
ming, in December, 1866, and afterward in a 
war intended to prevent the opening up of the 
Sioux hunting-grounds to railway construction. 
In 1869 he was taken prisoner, and for the past 
25 years had lived at the Pine Ridge agency. — 


opaque membrane. When closed it forms a 
narrow line lying in the optical axis, and not 
interfering with vision; when open it covers 
the retina and protects it from any strong light 
thrown into the eye. Monsieur de Chardonnet 
says that when a cock appears to be hypnotized 
by a strong light, the fact is that the bird has 
simply protected its retina with the ‘‘parasol,’’ 
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54 inches long. Its fullest width is across the back of the neck. 


BROWN CONY THROW SCARF 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 75 cents extra, 
id Price of Scarf $2.00, post-pai 





P 


This Scarf is made of dark brown cony, 56 inches long, and is a very adil style. 




















Rahecnaaed Presence Brssveownlicsickon BOSTON, MASS. 










Hermann Kaulbach, the German artist, who|and when an eagle “looks at the sun’’ it does | 
was famous for his paintings of children, | not see it. The membrane is impervious to | 
died December 9th, aged 63. both visible light and ultraviolet radiation. | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
ated weekly y pa per for all the family. 
c 


Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Saboetepens may begin at any time during 


euciee for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect noney for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The oompenion: when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-O: Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the p reaetpe “ money 
by us, the date after the addre y paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, Will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





TENDER FEET. 


yen is a sad time with 
many persons because of 
the wretchedly tender condi- 
tion of the soles of their feet, 
which burn and tingle and even 
ache as the day passes and 
night falls. They get up in the 
morning perfectly well, as re- 
gards the feet, but after walk- 
ing about for a time, the soles 
get hot, itch sometimes, and 
feel raw and tender with every 
step. The discomfort increases hour by hour, 
until by night it has become almost unbearable. 

Inspection of the feet may show absolutely noth- 
ing, or they may be red and more or less swollen, 
and perhaps hot to the touch. 

This affection is often associated with excessive 
perspiration of the feet, sometimes so extreme 
that the stockings are constantly damp or actually 
wet; yet it may occur without this unpleasant 
accompaniment. 

It is not necessarily associated with being on the 
feet, standing or walking for very long periods, 
although in those predisposed to the affection 
every minute of standing aggravates it. 

It is of nervous origin, the nerves regulating the 
circulation—the so-called vasomotor nerves— 
being especially concerned in its production. 

The cause may be found to be a sinking down 
of the arch of the foot, the so-called flatfoot; it 
may be in unhygienie foot-covering; or it may be 
undiscoverable, residing in some peculiar suscep- 
tibility of, the individual. 

If there is any visible defect, such as flatfoot, it 
should of course be remedied by a support in the 
sole of the boot, or better, by building up the sole 
on one side so as to throw the weight of the body 
on the outer side of the foot. Even without a 
device of this kind the sufferer may obtain much 
relief by trying to walk on the outer side of the 
foot, in which attempt he will be helped by walk- 
ing “‘pigeon-toed,” which throws the weight of 
the body on the outer edge of the sole. 

The shoes should be of soft and yielding stuff, 
kid or canvas, and never patent or enameled 
leather. Rubbers or “arctics’ should be worn 
only when absolutely necessary, and should be 
removed the instant the wearer goes indoors or 
into a street-car, even if the stay is to be only five 
minutes. 

On returning home from a walk or from busi- 
ness, a change should be made to slippers, or 
what may be equally restful, to another pair of 
shoes. 

A powder of salicylic acid, one part, boracic 
acid, eight parts, and French chalk, thirty-two 
parts, dusted inside the stockings often affords 

+ great relief in this condition. 

The foot-bath should be frequent, and should be 
followed by a few minutes’ massage of the feet, 
with a view to improving the circulation locally. 
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HER “ LADY’S-MAIDS.” 


M: Decima Moore Guggisberg, who has 
recently related her experiences with her 
husband in West Africa, is a lady with a slender 
waist and golden hair, both of which were a source 
of interest to the natives, which occasionally 
became embarrassing. Once a crowd of native 
women engaged in an impromptu song and dance 
round her, gazing as they circled at her shining 
tresses, and chanting in chorus to an accompani- 
ment of clapping hands: 

“La-la-la! Fine toomuch! Fine too much!” 

It was “too much” for the object of the demon- 
stration, who hastily retreated. In another town 
a native asked her attendant if “them white missus 
no chop [eat] nothing?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply. 

“She no fit,’’ declared the inquirer. 
too thin for middle.’ 

Her personal “‘boy,” William, who in that maid- 
less region acted also as lady’s-maid, thought 
otherwise, however. She had summoned him to 
assist in the completion of her toilet for a dinner- 
party at a European’s house. Her bodice fastened 
elaborately in the back with hooks and lacings. 

“He insisted on calling the string a ‘rope,’ and 
tied it in weird knots. After struggling with the 
hooks for about five minutes,—I could see his 
compressed lips and worried looks in the glass,— 
he suddenly stopped trying and burst out with, 
‘Fat too much!’ ” 

No wonder, since a snug fit in clothes is a thing 
unknown to the native African. Nevertheless, 


“She chop plenty.” 
“She live 
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both William and his successor, Daniel, became 
creditable lady’s-maids; indeed, they learned 
what was required of them about as quickly as 
their mistress learned to give her orders in the 
necessary pidgin-English. The first time she 
asked William to bring her sun-helmet, as she 
wished to go out, he grinned helplessly, and sought 
James, long in her husband’s service, to interpret. 
James promptly secured obedience to the order 
by translating it, “You go catch missus’ hat one 
time. Missus live for walk.” 

“Live” is a word of many meanings in West 
Africa, among them “is,” “was” and “ready.” 

“Barf lib, ma’am,” Daniel would announce, 
cheerfully, when, at the end of a long march in 
touring the district, he had boiled the bath-water 
and set the portable tub ready in her tent for his 
mistress. She was a good traveller, and usually 
emerged refreshed in body and spirit. When, after 
a specially trying day, she did not, Daniel would 
be heard protesting anxiously to James, “Dem 
missus lib for tire too much.” 

The recommendations which the lady gives her 
two “maids” might well secure employment in 
more civilized regions, despite pidgin - English 
and such little idiosyncrasies as bringing: anything 
—even such a small object as a cologne bottle— 
absurdly balanced on the head, rather than carried 
in the hands. Industry, loyalty, good temper and 
kindly solicitude are qualities not to be despised 
anywhere. 
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STUDENT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


he office boy sat in the corner, busily engaged 

in reading a book. Strange to say, it was not 
“The Adventures of Bunco Jim,” “Daisy Dean, 
the Demon Detective,” nor even a thrilling narra- 
tive of more or less correct life on the plains. He 
was reading Shakespeare. 


An expression of peace and joy was on his face 
that caused those who knew him to wonder if he 
had at last experienced a change of heart. His 
7 sparkled and his whole expression was one 
happiness. Finally he turned to a worker at 
another desk. 
“Say, Jim,” he said, “I’ve got a question for 
Did you ever read Shakespeare ?”’ 
” was the reply. 
“And d d’yer know what he talks about?” 
e 


“Den maybe you can help me.’ 

“What is 

“Well, I _ all to know which was 
Romeo or Juliet?” 


de man, 
* «¢ 


A MATTER OF DICTION. 


|" all its phases of development, language has its 
niceties, and the fine shadings in the meaning 
of words current in different communities, be- 
tween which at first glance there might seem to 
be little choice, are sometimes well worth consid- 
eration. 

No one gifted with even a modicum of sympa- 
thetic imagination could fail to be touched by 
this plaint from a hard-working, motherly woman, 
born and bred on a farm in one part of Missouri, 
and now summoned by destiny to ce ge the 
meals for a houseful of miners in another section 
of the same state. 

“Here I stand the whole day through,” she said, 
sadly, “boiling and sweating over the. hot stove, 
trying to fix u something tasty to fill up the 
stomachs of a lot o’ men- -folks, and then they up 
and call my good grub chuck!’ 
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EASY TO BE CALM. 


t certainly does make a difference “whose ox is 

gored.” Among the patients in the private 
ward of a Philadelphia hospital, according to a 
writer in Lippincott’s Magazine, there was once 
a testy old millionaire of that city, whose case 
gave his physician considerable difficulty at first. 

“Well,” asked the crusty popens one morning, 
“how do you find me now, eh? 

“You're g »tting on well,” responded the doctor, 
rubbing his hands with an air of satisfaction: 
“Your legs are still swollen, but that doesn’t 
trouble me.” * 

“Of course it doesn’t!” said the old man. “If 
your legs were swollen, it wouldn’t trouble me!” 
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HER ONLY COURSE. 


ady Anne Lindsay, the author of the old poem, 
“Auld Robin Gray,” was not only a delightful 
conversationalist, but she was a great story-teller. 
This gift made her not only a welcome guest 
abroad, but a valuable member of the home circle, 
for it is related in “A Group of Scottish Women” 
that at a dinner-party which she was giving to 
some friends, an old man servant caused some 
amusement by saying in a perfectly audible under- 


tone : . 
““My lady, you must tell another story. The 


second course won’t be ready for five minutes.” 
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A COMMON EXPERIENCE. 


‘It’s a fact,” declared Towne, “that my wife is 
able to dress on comparatively little money.” 
A writer in the Catholic Standard and Times 
discloses the secret. 
“What!” exclaimed hiscompanion. “Oh, co 
now, what do ro mean by comparativel little eo 
“T mean on little compared with what she thinks 
she ought to have.’ 
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WHY HE CRIED. 


he sympathetic neighbor asked, “Is your little 
brother ill this morning, Johnnie? I heard 
him crying in the most heartrending manner.” 
“No, not exactly,” Johnnie explained, “ but 
Willie pulled down a jug of molasses on himself 
a \~ 5 mh and mother has been trying to comb 
his hair 


’ 
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A NEW CAUSE OF INTEMPERANCE. 


yperbole is the source of much fun, if not of 

much wit. A young cadet, says a writer in 
Harper’s Weekly, was complaining of the tight fit 
of his uniform. 


“‘Why, father,” he declared, “the collar presses 
my Adam’s apple so hard that I can taste cider!” 








For the teeth use ‘‘ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 

—o 


Relieves Headache— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Relieves headache and nerv caused by im- 
paired digestion, wakefulness or overwork. [Adv. 











MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP NEWS. Dept.4, Boston, Mass. Six 
Mos.25c. Nice packet220 a// dif’. for. stamps FREE with every sub. 











SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Either ¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special desigrs in Pins or Badges 
made for any School or daa at low prices. 
Send design for Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave. , Rochester, N.Y. 
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boy's success with lery. 
loves pets wil! learn a lot about chickens from 
this boy’s experience. It tells how he began, 
with only a few serub hens and without money. 
How his small business grew. How he found 
tag g ! to hatch his chicks in an incubator 
than to depend on the old hens. How to-day 
he my one of the best known, wealthiest, 
poultry fanciers in the country, with 
prize birds in every show. 
‘ou should read this true 

olany. We will send it toaoy 
boy FREE who will tell us 
how many chickens he has or 
tell us that he wants to get 
into the business. 




















SURE HATCH 
INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 14f, Fremont, Neb. 























HE boy is father 
the man.” 
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time man. 
encourager 
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Elgin Watch 


to 
The 

young fellow who 
has the Elgin example in punc- 
tuality grows to be the on- 
There is no better 
in 
human action than the unfail- 


G. M. WHEELER Model, 12 Size. 


Pendant Winding and Setting. Seventeen jewels. 
Ruby and sapphire balance and center jewels. 
Compensating balance. Breguet hair-spring, with 


micrometric regulator. 
isochronism, three positions. 
click and self-locking setting device. 


Adjusted to temperature, 
Patent recoiling 
Dust ring. 


Plates damaskeened. * Engraving inlaid with gold. 


Open face and hunting cases. 


In Filled Gold Cases, $30 and up. 
In Solid Gold Cases, $50 and up. 


Other Elgin models, at other prices, according to 
All Elgin models are 
fully guaranteed and are sold by jewelers everywhere. 


grade of movement and case. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 






New 
No. 78 Dial 


—a favorite. 














ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A 
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PHYSICAL HANDICAPS: AND MEN 
WHO HAVE CONQUERED THEM 





of human activity is so intense as to make 

a constant and severe demand upon phys- 
ical as well as intellectual power. If Mr. 
Gladstone had been an invalid, how different 
must have been his career! If Mr. Roosevelt 
had been incapaci- 
tated for an open-air 
life, it is possible 
that he might still 
have been Presi- 
dent; but he would 


Ts strain of leadership in any department 


same President. 

There is a real 
danger, however, 
lest the present-day 
eulogy of ‘‘the 
strenuous life’’ 
should have a de- 
pressing and injuri- 
ous effect upon those 
who, by some accident or natural deficiency, 
are debarred from those opportunities of phys- 
ical development which are within reach of 
the average man. 

Any one thus situated is strongly tempted to 
give up hope and ambition-—to 
surrender himself to the fate of 
being dragged through a useless 
and monotonous existence. To 
get rid of this perilous lethargy, 
there is nothing better than a 
study of the lives of men to whom 
bodily weakness was not an obsta- 
cle, but a spur. 

One of the most notable of such 
careers in recent years was that 
of A. M. Kavanagh, an Irish 
squire, who was born in 1831 and 
died in 1889. From birth he pos- 
sessed only the rudiments of arms 
and legs. He was generally car- 
ried about on the back of a 





STEVENSON. 


’ not have been the | 





PARKMAN. 


| previously cherished suffered no interference. 
He became one of the leaders of the school of 
| ‘philosophic Radicals’? and an authority on 
political economy. As postmaster-general, he 
was often required to make elaborate financial 
statements to the House of Commons, and in 
the course of speeches crowded with statistical 
details his memory rarely played him false. No 
member of Parliament before his time or after 
rendered such services to the people of India, 
for whose financial relief he pleaded with a 
fulness of knowledge which was the result of 
long and patient study. 

There is perhaps no sphere of public life that 





' is more trying to the constitution than the work 


of a popular preacher, but it has often been 
carried through in spite of grave physical hin- 
drances. Robert Hall, perhaps the greatest 
preacher that the English non - conformist 
churches ever had, did not know what it was 
to have a good night’s rest for twenty years. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon was often violently 
sick just before going up into the pulpit, and 
one of his greatest sermons was delivered when 
he was in a state of such prostration that he 
would have fallen where he stood if he had not 
kept hold of the pulpit-rails. 

The author is not required to 
be much in the public eye, and a 
literary career is, therefore, in 
some respects less likely than any 
other to suffer from the lack of 
robust health ; but it remains true 
that only a man of unusual will- 
power can overcome the malaise 
which has a tendency to follow 
chronic invalidism. The history 
of Robert Louis Stevenson shows, 
however, that with some men 
buoyancy of spirits may be un- 
affected by aches and pains. 
Here is a quotation from one 
of his later letters: ‘‘I am too 
blind to read, hence no reading; 


servant, but sometimes he used a mechanical | I am too weak to walk, hence no walking; I am 
chair, so constructed that he could move about | not allowed to speak, hence no talking; but the 


the room by himself. 
write legibly and swiftly. 
fair amateur draftsman and painter. 
remarkable still, 
with the reins 
round the stumps 
of his arms, he 
could manage a 
horse as well as if 
he had them be- 
tween fingers, and 
he could even use 
awhip. Strapped 
on a chair-saddle, 
he would ride to 
hounds, taking 
fences and walls 
boldly. He was 
an expert angler 
and an enthusias- 
tie and skilful 





SPURGEON. 


yachtsman. When Smith O’Brien’s rebellion | 


broke out, Kavanagh, who was then seventeen | 
years of age, acted as a scout, and often rode 
many miles unattended at night. Later, he 


travelled through the most dangerous parts of | 


Persia, and distinguished him- 
self by his skill in tiger-shooting 
in India. 

Returning home, he rebuilt the 
villages he owned, managed a 
railway, performed the duties of 
a justice of the peace and chair- 
man of the board of guardians, 
and sat in the House of Commons 
for fourteen years. His maiden 
speech in Parliament decided the 
fate of an Irish bill, and although 
he spoke seldom, his speeches 
always carried great weight. On 
account of his parliamentary serv- 
ices, he was made a member of 
the Irish Privy Council. 





FAWCETT. 


He taught himself to | great simplification has yet to be named, for if 
He is described as a | this goes on, I shall soon have nothing to eat— 
More | and hence, O Hallelujah! hence no eating.’’ 


But what reader 
would have had 
any suspicion, 
from the internal 
evidence of the 
books themselves, 
that Stevenson’s 


uct of a constant 
struggle with 
physical limita- 
tions? 

In the history 
of American lit- 





the historian, is 
one of the most 
remarkable. He often suffered from insomnia 
for long periods, obtaining only two or three 
hours of sleep out of the twenty-four. He 
mastered many other infirmities, including poor 
sight, so as to get through a great amount of 
; work of high quality. Indeed, he 
was never well for a single day 
during the whole of his literary 
career, and at best could work for 
no more than two hours a day. 
The music to ‘ Pinafore,’’ 
which was thought by the public 
to be so merry and spontaneous, 
was written by Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan while he was suffering 
agonies from a cruel illness. He 
would compose a few bars, and 
then lie almost insensible from 
pain. When the paroxysm was 
past, he would write a little more, 
until the pain overwhelmed him 
again. The ‘‘mattress-grave’’ of 


SULLIVAN. 


The story of another British politician, Henry | Heine has long since passed into the history of 


Faweett, is perhaps better known than that of 


Kavanagh. He had just been graduated at Cam- | 
bridge, with high honors, when a gunshot acci- | 


dent in the hunt- 

ing-field made him 
stone-blind. He | 
vowed that this) 


mishap should} 
‘‘make no differ- | 
ence.” And it! 
made ngne._ Ri- | 
ding, rowing, 
skating and swim- 
ming continued to | 
be his favorite | 
amusements, and 
the political and 








which he had 


MRS. BISHOP. 


literary ambitions | 


| literature. It had a parallel not long ago in 
the life of one of the most successful teachers 
in England. Walter Wren, who died as recently 
as 1898, spent years on a sofa, from which he 
could not move. He had often to be dosed for 
months with morphia, and to be operated on 
over and over again. 

But, although in pain for almost all his days, 
he reached the head of his profession as a pri- 
vate tutor for the civil service examinations. 
In competitions against the pick of the English 
schools, Wren’s pupils might be counted on to 
take many of the best places on the list. 

One of the most striking living examples of 
the power of a determined will to conquer diffi- 
culties is Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the author 
of many popular and valuable books of travel. 
She has suffered for many years from a weak 
spine, which makes it necessary for her to take 


work was the prod- | 


erature the case of | 
Francis Parkman, | 


} 
} 


| to the people of Korea. 





| 


with her wherever she goes a specially con- | 


structed chair. 
and a camera, she explored many of the most | 
difficult parts of China, Japan, Persia, eastern | 
Siberia, central Asia and Australia, sometimes 
even venturing among cannibals. 

Allowing for all differences of temperament 
and natural endowment, it is true, in a sense, | 
that what man has once done man can do again. 
Any particular youth who is to-day handicapped 
by weakness or disease may not be able to dis- 
tinguish himself in the manner of those splendid 
fighters whose career has been touched upon in | 
this article; but if he cannot carry off precisely 
the same kind of trophies, he can at least acquit 
himself in the conflict with equal courage, and 
win an equally honorable victory. For the 
record of their achievements teaches the inspir- | 
ing lesson that the race is not always to the | 
swift nor the battle to the strong. 
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LONDON ‘“ SHAKES.” 
n earthquake is a terrible experience, and | 
those who live in regions where they have | 
been unknown for a long time congratulate 
themselves that the crust of the earth beneath 
them is stable. One can never tell, however, 
and it is not safe to boast of immunity from 
such disturbances. London seems, to the casual 
observer, as staid and steady a spot as can be 
found on the globe; yet that metropolis has 
known its quakes and suffered from them, as 
is shown by Charles William Heckelthorn in | 
‘*London Memories.’’ 
We read that in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of William Rufus, A.p.1100, a ‘‘great earth- 
quaking happened in London in the month of 
April. Strange it was for the strong trembling 
of the earth, but more strange for the doleful 
and hideous roaring which it yielded forth.’”” | 
In 1247 a great earthquake overthrew many | 
London buildings, and in 1275 one destroyed 
‘*churches and an abundance of houses.’’ 
Three earthquakes took place during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. In one of them ‘‘The | 
great clock bell in the palace of Westminster | 
spoke of itself against the hammer with sha- | 
King. as divers clocks and bells in the city did | 
the like.’’ 
In 1750 there was such a ‘‘violent shaking | 
that the fishermen on the Thames thought that 
a gee had got under the boat.’’ | 
he last earthquake recorded was that of 1884. | 


With this chair, a bed, clothes | 








When it occurred six workmen were on the top | 
of Victoria Tower on Westminster. They de- | 
scended, much terrified with the shaking, but 
thought it was caused by the wind. They 
were told that no wind could affect so massive 
a structure. At that height the vibrations were | 
very great and alarming. 
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DANGEROUS BEDROOMS. 

he railway, declares Dr. H. N. Allen in 
‘“*Things Korean,’’ was a great educator 
It taught them the 
important lesson of punctuality. If a noble 
sent word that he was coming, and arrived in 
the afternoon for a morning train, he would 
invariably find that it had gone off and left him. 
One of the strangest difficulties the railway 
people experienced was due to the fact that the 
native poor insisted upon using the tracks as a 
sleeping-place on warm nights. 

The Asiatics do not use a soft pillow, such 


}as we employ, since that would disturb the 





hair, which in China and Korea, as in feminine | 
Japan, is put up with great care and some ex- 
nse, and is expected to last several days. A 
rd frame of wood is therefore used, on which 
the neck rests. A tomato-can affords an excel- 
lent substitute for a pillow for the poor man. 
The cool iron rails, so me | shaped in regu- 
lation pillow pattern, seemed just suited for 
use, and were quite alluring on a hot night; so 
spreading their mats on the smooth cinder 
tracks, the people would pillow their necks on | 
the rails in perfect position for decapitation, | 
_ positive that no train would dare run over | 
them, since any vehicle ever before heard of | 
in Korea would surely stop for a sleeper in the 
road, and either go round or awaken him. | 
Perhaps they considered that the last train 
had gone through for the night. If so, they 
miscalculated, for on several occasions a train 
rounded a curve in the dark and was unable to 
stop before intruding on a bedchamber of that | 
character and decapitating several sleepers. 


& 
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ENGLISH STEADINESS. 

““Cteady’’ is a much-used word among the 

English. The Englishman seeks to act, 
to do, to accomplish, and the first necessity is 
to get people, or things, or horses, or ships, or 
balloons, or motors, steady. They cannot start, 
they cannot be controlled without steadiness. 
In ‘‘ England and the English,’’ Mr. Price 
Collier says that they demand this quality 
above all others in their statesmen, their sol- 
diers, as well as in their horses. 


England expects every man to do his duty, 
that’s all. The glory and the advertisement 
may take care of themselves. In the naval 
fight between an English and an American 
ship during the War of 1812, the American 
vessel appeared, flags flying. A young officer 
on the English ship asked his captain, Captain 
Broke of the Shannon, if they, too, might not 
put up more bunting. | 

‘*No,’’ was the reply, **this has always been | 
an unassuming ship.’’ 

Such people keep the chief end in plain view 
and are therefore not easily dazzled or turned | 
aside. 

*‘Steady, men!’’ you hear on every parade- 
ground, and no doubt hundreds of times in 
every battle where Englishmen are fighting, 


and they are fighting somewhere, in big or little 
fashion, much of the time. 
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The Ten-Year 3 
e len-Year 3 
Fountain Pen. 
} Fountain Fen. § 
Given to any Companion sub- ‘ 
@ scriber for one new subscription 
and 65 cents extra, postage and 8 
9 packing included. Price of Pen @ 
8 $2.50, post-paid. 4 
® This Pen is made of the best S 
: materials throughout. 14k solid ® 
¢ re a ee 0 
@ gold pen, best iridium points, Para @ 
2 hard rubber barrel, etc. Every 2 
® part is guaranteed by the manu- 2 
8 facturer for ten years’ service. @ 
4 The Ten-Year is a_ self-filling 4 
® Fountain Pen. No filler required. 
3 A slight pressure on a metal bar 8 
$ fills the reservoir. ‘his self-filling % 
® device is an important feature of 
$8 the Pen. Overflow impossible. 8 
4 Can furnish fine, medium, coarse 8 
® and stub points. Pen is a/ways ® 
2 dry and clean. Owner becomes a 4 
& model of patience and suavity. 8 
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# George S. Parker § 
0 
rs) e P 0 
* Fountain Pen. 
0 Given to any Companion sub- % 
4 scriber for one new subscription 8 
@ and 15 cents extra, postage and q@ 
4 packing included. Price of Pen, 4 
@ $2.00, post-paid. 0 
ee a 0 
0 This Pen is well known to @ 
3 Companion readers. Every Pen 4 
® is guaranteed by the makers. It 4 
has a solid gold pen, large ink @ 
@ reservoir and the famous “ Lucky 4 
8 Curve,”’ Spear Head Ink Retainer ° 
@ and Under Feed, which not only 9 
feeds the ink perfectly to the point 3 
¢ Of the pen, but drains it from the ® 
. 0” 
@ feed channel back into the reser- @ 
8 voir when the Pen is being carried 8 
‘ in the pocket. We offer choice of 4 


fine, medium or coarse points. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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wish their friends and patrons everywhere 


a prosperous and 





38 Union Street. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
64 Summer Street. 




















and Elsie; Mildred at Roselands. 
hold on the hearts of our American girls. 
life. 


THE MILDRED LIBRARY. maema’rmer. 


Any Two Volames given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 
post-paid. Price 


of Books 50 cents each, post-paid. 





Mildred Keith; Mildred at Home; Mildred’s Boys and Girls; Mildred 
This delightful series of books has a strong 
They are interesting stories of domestic 
In a sweet, simple strain the author tells the story of her characters, and 
portrays so beautiful a Christian spirit that religion through them is made attractive. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TRADE MARK Reg. U.S. Pat.Office 


pho-Napthol get the genuine. ice the 


Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 
10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 


Try SULPHO-NAPTHOL TOILET SOAP—for HEALTH’S SAKE, COMFORT and LUXURY. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL 


4 TORREY BUILDING 14 MEDFORD S41 BOSTON 


ie po) oe ee) AGENTS 


Beware of 
imitations. 


COMPANY 


lok Oke os OR; 
88 BROAD ST. 


FOR THE BATH Sulpho-Napthol keeps the skin clear, clean, soft 

revents the invasion of disease germs where 
the cuticle is bruised, cut or chafed. 

FOR HOUSE CLEANING a few drops of Sulpho-Napthol to a pail of 
water will lighten labor one-half and restore the color to faded 
linoleum, rugs or other fabrics, and while it is doing this it is 
annihilating disease germs and helping to cleanse and purify 
thoroughly. 

FOR THE SICK ROOM Sulpho-Napthol is invaluable. 
the spread of contagion. 
the room of the invalid sweet and clean. 


When you buy Sul 










It prevents 
It kills all  ongaa of disease and makes 


montity of _substi- 
tutes may be bought for the same price, but with CABO BOTS SULPHO-NAPT: 

a 1 per cent. solution is all that it is necessary to use for efficacy, while with counter- 
feits from 5 to 10 times the same quantity is necessary to procure the same results, 
and then, too, you are not sure that you are getting a positive germicide unless you 
buy the original. 
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Alcohol Gas Stove. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one a 
scription and $1.00 extra. Price of Stove $2.50. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


This Stove burns denatured alcohol. It gives a hot sine 
flame, is odorless and sootless, any small a utensil can 
be used, and it will burn three hours without refilling. 





* Univeral ” Bread Maker. 





Given to any bscriber for new sub- 
scription — 70 ba ) extra. Price of Bread tear $2.00. 
Sent by e: charges in either case paid by receiver. 


Shipping rn ry 12 Ibs. 


This is a mixer, kneader and raiser combined. The 
hands do not touch the dough. Putin all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three minutes, and set away to 
rise. The kneading-rod combines the yeast, liquids and 
flour more thoroughly than can be done by hand, making 
the bread more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 size has a 
capacity of from two to six loaves. 


THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow thirty days in which to test 
this Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our 
and the full purchess pcieo will be 
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The Corona 
Self-Basting Roaster. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 50 cents ex- 
tra. Price of Roaster $2.25. Sent by 
express, charges in either case paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 


This is the only _s Roaster 
with a hot-air jacket round the sides and 
bottom, and which will cook all roasts to 
perfection without danger of burning. 
It is made of one solid piece of steel, with- 
out seam, joint or fold, can be cleaned 
as easily as a piece of china. It is 
enameled throughout, is strong, dura- 
ble and sanitary, and roasts equally 
well fowl, fish, ham or meat. ough 
meat or an old fowl are made as tender 
as a chicken. The saving effected by 
this Roaster should pay for itself in 
one year’s time. Equally successful in 
cooking marmalade, or fruit butter, 
baked beans, brown bread, wheat bread 
or a boiled dinner. 


GUARANTEE. We allow thirty days’ trial. If not 
py ly satiatactory it may be reterned ai our ex- 
full purchase price will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bissell’s “Grand Rapids” 
Sweeper. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and $1.30 extra. Price of Sweeper $2.75. Sent 
by express, 7" in either case by receiver. Shi 
ping weight 7 | 


This popular lets is fitted with new “‘cyco” ball bear- 
ings and a dust-proof axle tube that give a positive brush- 
propelling power. It runs easily and will gather the dirt or 
dust out of the carpet or rug with a thoroughness never 
before approached. Furnished in oak, handsomely decorated 
with japan metal trimmings. 


Carpet 





Slanting Dial Scale with Scoop. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 

scription and 20 cents extra. Price of Scale $1 00. Sent 
by express, c in either case by receiver. Ship- 
ping weight 5 lbs. 


This Scale is indispensable in the kitchen or dairy, or for 
use on the farm. Made of cold-rolled steel, enameled. It 
weighs by ounces, with a capacity of 24 lbs. The Dial is 
placed at an angle so that the face can be easily read. 














